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WORK FOR MAY. 

In the revolutions of the Calendar we have reach- 
ed the month of May, the confine of Spring and Sum- 
mer—a month in which the energies of the mind and 
body of the agriculturist are so severely drawn 
upon, and it will, therefore, behoove us all to come 
up to our work with willing hearts, a determination 
that overlooks all obstacles, and a firm reliance on 
that kind Providence who never yet failed to help 
those who placed their claims before Him in a way 
to merit his fostering care. It may have been, that 


the best directed efforts have sometimes failed of 


success ; but these failures should not in the least de- 
ter us from striving on in all singleness of purpose, 
as temporary disappointments in our woridly affairs, 
are oft the means used to bring about some perma- 
nent good. Let us then, resolve to deserve fruitful 


yields—let us Jeave nothing undone, which should be 


done, and be sure to do all things in the right season, 
—and we may confide results to Him who never yet 
omitted to mete out to us a richer measure of bles- 
sings than the best among us ever had any just 
claimsto. Few of us thought, this time last year, 
that our surplus products would in a few “little 
months” have been so increased in value—that in so 
shortan interval of time, so bright a future would 
have beamed upon us. For this realization of more 
than the hopes of the most sanguine among us could 
have anticipated, we should all be truly thankful; 
but while we offer up the homage of our thanks to 
the great Source whence this unexpected prosperity 
springs, let us not be unmindful that our prosperity has 
been produced through the suffering of our transat- 
lantic brethren—that our harvest has been garnered 
amidst the groans of our fellow-men, who have fal- 
len beneath the desolations of famine and its con- 
comitant, pestilence—that, in our father-land, hun- 
ger has walked abroad, mowing down its untold 
thousands, as with a scythe, sparing neither the aged 
nor the young—that the infant, and the mother who 
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; had nurtured it at her bosom, those of either sex, 
| from chiidhood up to those in the spring-tide of life, 
| to those verging, in the course of nature, upon the 
| confines of the grave, have, by an over-ruling Provi- 
| dence, for some wise and salutary purpose, been hur- 
| ried hence. If we recollect these things aright, and 
| act upon the moral which they should teach us, even 
| we, in this distant and more favored land, may be the 
| recipients of greater blessings and richer benefits, than 
| those which arise from the enhanced value of the 
| products of our labdr, great as that has proved to be. 
| Itshould teach us, that the same chastening hand 
that has filled Eugland, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
| Belgium, and other continental powers with mourn- 
ing and with want, may reach us, and so teaching, 
it should impress us with the solemn truth that a ne- 
cessity exists to prepare ourselves by united exer- 
tions, to avert a fate so calamitous in its results. 

Having thus reverted to the heart-rending scenes 
| which are now being enacted abroad, we would, in 

a spirit of becoming humility, say to our agricultural 
| readers, that the prospects of good prices for the pro- 
ducts of the present season are of the most encour- 
aging character—that they are such as should induce 
them to strain every nerve, and use every means 
within their power, to increase their Corn crops. We 
use the term increase, relatively—in that sense which 
looks more to providing food to the corn plants, than 
to the breadth of acres to be put in culture—for we 
j are, from principle and from nature, alike opposed 
to that system which covers a large extent of ground, 
without regard to quality, or to the healthful, vigor- 
ous growth of the crop which may be grown on it— 
a system which exhausts the beasts of burthen and. 
the hands who work them, without any correspond- 
ing benefit enuring to the owner of the land. 

In addressing ourself thus to you we have been in- 
fluenced by motives which our heart tell us are void 
of all selfishness, and thus assured of their propriety 
and fitness, we would in a kindred spirit endeavor to 
| call your attention to a few of the many things which 
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should now, without delay, be doue On tue Farm: 
Corn.—Taking it for granted that the manure in- 





tended for this crop has been long since in place, we | 


shall not say a word about hauling it out—neither 
shall we dwell much upon the preparation of the 


ground, by ploughing, harrowing, or rolling, as we | 


trust that most of these operations have already been 
gotten through with. South of the Potomac we are 
aware that the corn is already up and winning the 
approbation of all who are lovers of that art which 
feeds all the rest. But as there is a very large dis- 
trict of country in which planting is still to be done, 
it becomes necessary for us to make a few passing 
remarks upon this head. First. We lay it down as 
an axiom, justified by past experience, that, in a ma- 
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| so immediately in the vicinity of the plants a3 not to 
be reached by the former implement. 

Soaks for Corn.—For these we refer to our April 
No.—as we do also, for the best description of 
Scare-crows that we have ever used. 

Shelling Seed-Corn.—Let it be done by hand, re- 
| jecting the grains which grow on the points and butt- 

ends. 

| Oats.—This grain should now be up and showing 
| its heads from one point of the field to another, im 
| most parts of our country ; but, if from any untoward 
circumstance, any may not have gotten them in, they 
may still sow them—they should, however lose no 
time in burying the seed in the bosom of the earth, 
as the yield of kernel is much improved by early 








jority of cases, the early planted corn succeeds best | Sowing. None who may have delayed thus long, 
and produces the most grain. Secondly. That all | should omit to sow a bushel of plaster over every a- 
ground devoted to corn should be ploughed deeply, | cre in oats. 

and reduced to fine tilth by means of the harrow and| Millet.—As we have heard from the most reliable 
roller. Thirdly. That on land not naturally fertile, source, that the provender in some of the lower 
the cultivation of corn, without the aid of manure—| counties of the Western Shore of this State, has, to 
and plenty of it—is as killing to man and beast, as it| @ very great extent, given out, and that great suffer- 
is profitiess to the planter, and hence the necessity | ing has consequently resulted to the stock of many 
which exists that he who grows corn should always | planters and farmers—and as there may be a very 
provide himself with abundance of food for it. | large number of agriculturists who do not pay suffi- 
Fourthly. That to ensure large yields, close planting is | cient attention to the setting of meadows and the 
necessary, as, unless the stalks be on the field, the | growing of hay—but who rely nearly altogether upon 
grain cannot be grown. If the ground be naturally | blades, tops, shucks, and straw, to carry their horses 
fertile, or made rich by manure, 4 by 3 is distance | and other stock through the fall, winter and spring— 
enough, two stalks in 2 hill—this will give a sufficient | we seize this occasion to recommend all, who may 





stand to yieldwell. Fifthly. For the permanent ben- 
efit of the soil, the ground should be manured broad- 
east. Such mode of manuring, not only extends its 
benefits to the subsequent crops; but provides, in all 


directions in which the rootlets of the corn plants | 


may extend themsclves, a supply of food, and thus 
gives an equality of product throughout the field. 
Sizthly. Although we go for broadcast manuring, we 
would not deny to each hill, a handful of compost 
thus formed, 5 bushels of freshly slaked lime, 1 
bushel of plaster, 5 bushels of ashes and a cart-load 
of rich-mould, to be thoroughly mixed together— 
this quantity will answer for an acre, and will serve 
to push the plants forward when they first come up, 
as well as nurture them until the tap-root and its ja- 
terals descend and spread so as to take up the food 
prepared for them by the broadcast application of 
ithe manure recommended above. 
may be applied at the time of planting, at any time 
between then and the coming up of the plants, or at 
the first working—and at either, with the sure prcs- 
pect of vastly increasing the product. Seventhly. In 
the working of corn, the great objects to be aimed 
at, are, Ist, to keep the field clear of weeds and 
grass, and 2dly, to keep the soil open to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, the sun and rain. In 
attaining these objects, so far as we are concerned, 
we would never use the plough after the first working, 
but substitute the cultivator in its stead, relying upon 
the hoe to remove the weeds which might spring up 


This mixture | 


| be thus situated, to sow as many acres in Millet as 
| will yield a sufficient quantity of hay, which, when 
| added to the kinds of provender we have named, will 
protect them against occurrences, in future, such as 
beset them now. 

While we thus recommend Millet, as a make-weight, 
we would also impress upon every one who is not 
already provided with clover-fields, and timothy 
meadows, to Jay themselves out to supply these de- 
ficiences the present season, as no farmer or planter 
should consider that he has fulfilled the obligations of 
duty which he owes to his country, until he has both 
on his farm or plantation. 

In recommending the sowing of Millet, we feel it 
due to candor to say, that he who expects to reap a 
profitable crop of hay from it, unless it be grown on 
a fertile soil, or one made so by manure, will be dis- 
appointed. Like all crops which require but a short 
| time to arrive at maturity, so does it require plenty 
to eat. 
| Ina deep rich loam, whether a clayey-loam or sandy 
| loam, the soil refreshed by manure, from three to 
| four tons of good hay may be calculated upon per a- 
,cre. We have grown the Jast named quantity. 
| The ground should be ploughed deep, and pulveri- 
zed into fine tilth—the seed then to be sown at the 





rate of 3 pecks per acre, harrowed in, and rolled.— 
Its growth, when planted in a congenial soil, thor- 
oughly prepared, is rapid, and it is a most excellent 
smotherer of weeds, and hence a geed cleanit g crop 
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Time of sowing.—It may be sown any time from 
the 10th of May to the beginning of June. 

Teme of Cutting for Hay.—When Millet is wanted 
for hay alone, it should be cut as soon as ever the grain 
on the lop of the head begins to turn yellow. 
the grain will not shatter out much in curing, but re- 


main to nurture the stock and add to its value as | 


provender. 

Mode of Curing.—Soon after cutting, say in from 
four to six hours, put it into small cocks to sweat and 
cure—these cocks may be increased the second morn- 
ing after having been cut, so soon as the dew is off. 
In this condition, the cocks being cone-shaped, so as 
to turn rain, we recollect upon one occasion, to have 
had a crop of Millet hay of 7 acres, remain out dur- 
ing a rain of a week’s continuance, without much in- 
jury. In packing our’s away in the barn, we sprink- 
led a peck of salt over each ton of hay, and we have 
never fed before nor since, hay more relished by 
stock, or on which they thrived better. Cured pro- 
perly it answers the purpose of both hay and grain. 

Time of Cutting for Grain and Hay.—When wanted 
for this double purpose, the cutting should be delay- 
ed until half of the head turns yellow. 

Yield of Grain.—An acre of Millet, grown under 
favorable circumstances, will yield from 15 to 20 
bushels of grain. This grain, if ground into flour, 
will make cakes nearly equal to those made from 
Buckwheat. The grain is good food for chickens, 
especially to young ones. 
slop, it is excellent for hogs—and when mixed with 
cut straw or hay, it makes an excellent food for hor- 
ses, work-cattle of all kinds, as well as for milch- 
cows. 

Buckiheat.—F rom the last of this month to the 
middle of the next, is a goud time tosow buckwheat 
—a grain of which every farmer and planter should 
have a patch, to afford to his family those delicious 
cakes which, swimming in butter, adds so much to 
the luxury of the winter breakfast table. 

Fall Potatoes. — About the middle of this month will 
be a good period to plant your fall potatoes. We 
always think, that as a general rule, early planting 
always succeeds best. The ground should be plough- 
ed deep, and harrowed until perfectly pulverized, 
and then rolled. 

In the selection of seed, be sure to get them sound 
and free from rot. 

In culling the setts for planting, leave two eyes on 
each sett—and as you cut them cover the cut surface 
with plaster. 

Lay off the furrows north and south, from 3 to 3} 
feet wide, then strew your manure along the furrows; 
plant your setts thereon at a distance of 10 inches a- 
part. This done, sow over them so as to whiten 
them, a mixture of 5 parts slaked lime, and 1 part 
salt, and cover with the plough—then pass the roller 
over them, to bring the setts in contaet with the earth 
and thus encourage early vegetation. 

After Culture.—If the ground be stiff, as soon as 
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the potato plants begin to show themselves, run your 
|harrow over them. This operation will not only 
root up grass and weeds, but greatly facilitate the 
plants in breaking through the indurated soil. 

So soon as the plants are completely up, strew o- 
ver them while the dew is on them in the morning, 
as much lime and plaster, mixed in equal quantitics, 
as will dust the plants over. 
| When the plants are 3 or 4 inches high, set your 

plough in, turna furrow from them going, and to- 
| wards them returning, taking care to preserve a flat 

surface to the hill to be given them by this operation, 
‘and not to smother the plants in throwing the furrow 
|towards them. In two weeks from this period run - 
| your cultivator through the rows, as near to the hill 
|as possible without doing it injury, and let persons 
| follow with the hoe to destroy the weeds and grass 
| growing on the hill and around the plants. Repeat 
| this operation in three weeks, or sooner if the con- 
| dition of the vines indicate cleaning to be necessary. 
| Having performed these operations, in the way we 
have pointed out, and you may consider your work 
| done until the time for harvesting them shall have 
| arrived. 
Should you discover the vines becoming browned, 
| sow over each acre a bushel of salt. We do not re- 
commend this as a specific, but as a precautionary 
| measure, which all who take the pains to plant 
should avail themselves in order that they may reap. 
| Other Root Crops.—As the Potato crop, so much 


| 


relied upon in former years, has proved so.precari 
ous an one, as not to be relied upon, the husband- 
| man should, in order to assure himself of success, re- 
sort to the growth of other Root-Crops—and as the 
| time has arrived when Mangel Wurzel, Sugar Beet, 
Parsnips and Carrots, should be put in, we will 
|call the attention of all to the subject; and as the 
| two first are cultivated precisely alike—being mem- 
bers of the same family—we shall treat them under 
the same head. 

Mangel Wurzel—Sugar Beet.—The soil best adapt- 
ed to the growth of these roots, is a deep fertile loam, 
which should be assisted, by from 15 to 20 double 
horse cart-loads of well rotted manure, or virgin mould 
from the woods. Spread your manure evenly over 
your ground, then plough your ground as deep as 
your team will permit you to sink the share, taking 
care to leave no baulks—then harrow finely, and roll. 
This done make your drills north and south, to feet 
apart. When the plants como up and have attained 
a few inches in height, they may show two or three 
distinct heads; all of these but one must be pinched 
off. If more than one head should be left, the roots 
will be scragged, and not produce so wel!. When 
this operation shall have been perfermed, run your 
plough through the rows, turning a furrow from the 
plants, and returning it again, so as not to cover them. 
When the plants are from 4 to 6 inches high, thin 
them out so as stand about 8 or 12 inches apart in 
the rows. After thinning them out, run the cultiva- 
tor through the rows, near to the plants, but not 
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touching them; let hoemen follow to remove the 

weeds and grass between the plants. Repeat these 
Operations twice, at intervals of two or three weeks, 
as the condition of the ground may require, and all 
the cultivation necessary will have been performed. 

When we first commenced the cultivation of these 
roots, we dropt the seed from the mouth of a bottle 
—but afterwards bought a cheap drilling machine, 
which greatly facilitated the operation, and lessened 
the cost of planting. 

Both of these roots are excellent to fatten stock 
with or as food for milch cows—while the latter is 
among the best of table beets. After the leaves 
have attained their growth, they may be puiled every 
two weeks without injury to the root, care being 
taken not to remove the crown leaves. The leaves 
are excellent food for milch cows, aud highly secre- 
tive of milk, and tend greatly to increase the quanti- 
ty, and improve the quality of the butter. Soak the 
seed 6 hours in hot water, and dry in Ashes or Plas- 
ter. Quantity of seed per acre, 3 Ibs. 

Parsnips.—This excellent and justly appreciated 
table root, has been too Jong neglected in field culture. 
lt is easily grown, makes a highly nutritious food for 
milch cows and swine, and is, withal, very produc- 
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tive. 
The Soil, its preparation, and the manure should | 
be the same as for beets. 
The ground being prepared and rolled, lay off | 
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The following estimate of the cost of cultivating 
an acre of Carrots, as well as the value of the pro- 
ducts, made by Mr. C. B. Stuart, of Rochester, New 
York, will throw light upon the value of the crop: 
His carrot crop averaged 600 bushels to the acre. 
On some portions of his muck soil (manure with cow 
manure and leached ashes,) they were in many in- 
stances 14 and 15 inches in circumference, 27 and 30 
inches long, and produced at the rate 1200 bushels to 
the acre. They were drilled in by machine, in 
drills 1 foot apart, and the carrots thinned to 1 every 
4or 6 inches in the drills. They were weeded by 
hard ata cost of $5 an acre, for three times weeding, 
and pulled and topped for 2 cts. a bushel ready for 
cellar. 30 bushels was about a day’s work for each 
of the laborers. 
His carrot crop cost him 


Per acre for ploughing and preparing the land $5 00 
“ for seeding, including seed, 4.00 
“© «for pulling and covering, 12.00 
« for interest on land, 4.00 
“for weeding, 5.00 
$30.00 

RECAPITULATION. 
600 bushels of carrots at 20c. per bushel, $120.00 
| Deduct cost of cultivation, &e. 30.00 
Profit on the acre, $90.00 


The cost of the cultivation was necessarily enhanced 


your drills 2 feet apart, 2 inches deep, then drop | by the width of the rows being too narrow to admit 


your seed 3 or 4 in. apart and cover. When this is | 


done, pass the roller over the rows, or compress the 
earth with the back of your hoe. If you have the | 


proper kind of drill, you may make the drill drop 
the seed and cover, by the same operation, and thus 
save, both in time and expense. 

Preparation of the Seed.—Pour water over them, 
heated to nearly boiling heart—let them soak six 
hours, drain off the water and dry them in Plaster or 
Ashes, when they should be drilled in. 

Culture.—When the plants have come up, and 
have attained 4 inches in height, plough between the 
rows, throwing the furrow from the plants, and 
back agaia, taking care not to cover them, let per- 
sons with hoes follow to relieve such plants as may 
be accidently eovered, and cut up the weeds between 
them. 

When the plants are 6 inches high, thin them out 
so as to stand 8 inehes apart—then give them a work. 
ing with the cultivator and hoes. Repeat this 
thrice in the season, at intervals of two weeks apart, 
and your crop will have been made. 

Quantity of Seed per Acre, 15 lbs. 


of any other than hand cultivation. Had the width 
been sufficient to admit of the cultivator, the cost of 
culture would have been much lessened, while we 
do not think the product would have been decreased. 

7} -Carrot seed should be rubbed between the 
palms of the hands, before being soaked, prepata- 
tory to sowing..£G 

Sweet Potatoes —Now is the time to plant these 
roots—the sooner the better. A sandy soil is best 
for them, and they should be grown in hills 3 feet 
apart—manure to be well rotted. 

Yield Peas and Beans.—These, as well as grain, will 
command good prices the next season—therefore 
plant of each, and the sooner you do so the better. 

Pumpkins and Squashes of ali kinds should be got- 
ten in as speedily as possible. 

Melons, of all kinds, should be planted as early 9s 
possible in this month—and we will add, that no 
farmer or planter should be without these healthful 
and delicious fruits, as they add so much to the com- 
forts of one’s family, and at so little expense. Each 
kind should not only be planted seperately, but ata 
considerable distance from each other. 





Carrots.—There are two kinds of Carrots adapted 
to field culture—the white and the orange. The 
soil adapted to them, the manure and preparation 
and culture of the soil, are precisely the same as in 
the case of Parsnips, with this difference—the white 
Carrots, when thinned out, should stand 6 inches a- 
part—the orange ones 4 inches. 


Artichokes.—Those who may wish to plant a lot of 
| this excellent Cattle and hog-root, should recollect 
| that this is the month for doing so. So far as stock 

are concerned, they will prove to be a good substi- 

tute for potatoes. In Tennessee, the hogs are turned 
| into the lot where artichokes are grown, and dig and 
| supply themselves with the root; their snouts acting 
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in the place of spades. They are left on the lot until | manure thus to be made and saved, would be worth 
they have snouted all up, require no attention what. more than twice the cost to be incurred in carrying 
ever, the root furnishing them with plenty of water. out the plan we recommend. 
So that by the time the hogs get through with the ar-| Six acres to be located near the cow yard, well 
tichoke lot, they are fat and saucy, and go into the manured and cultivated as follows, would sustain 20 
pen only to have their flesh hardened with corn, and, cows from the middle of May until late in the fall, 
therefore, require much Jess than they would other- | yiz : 
wise do of that grain. '] acre in Rye, tobe sown early in August. 

The artichoke delights in a deep rich loam—prep- 2 acres in Clover, ‘ 
aration of the ground the same as for corn—rows 4 2 acres in Corn, to be sows at different intervals, half 
ft. apart, 4 inches deep—the artichoke setts to be an acre at a time, say 20th April, 30th April, 20th 


¢ - May, and 10th of June. 
placed 2 feet apart in the rows, and cultivated as] acre of oats, to be sown at the very earliest period 
cornis. 4 bushels of roots will plant anacre—yield in spring at which the ground could be put in 


500 bushels. | good order. 

Soiling of Milch Cows.—As grain bears a price) These several crops, well managed, would afford 
which not only affords to the agriculturist remu- two cuttings each, and without naming quantities, 
neration for his labor and the rent of his land, but a) would yield enough green food to carry the 20 milch- 
profit commensurate with his anxiety of mind—and cows well through the period we have named, not 
from present appearances the demand and price will only in health, but in first rate milking condition, 
continue to be good for some years yet to come, (for proof of which we would refer to a statement in 
owing to the effects of the continuance of the causes our Jast, page 300.) 
which have operated to produce the scarcity in Eu-| Water would of course be necegsary to be provid- 
rope, hence it as become a matter of deep concern ed for the cows, and it would be necessary also, to 
with all grain-growers, and especially with those have them furnished with salt at least thrice a week. 
who grow corn as their money crop, as many do,toin- Working .nimals.—Let these faithful creatures, 
crease their resources for the accumulation of man- of all kinds, receive increased attention, in the mea- 
ure. Asa means, and a very efficient one too, of ef- | sure of their corn and hay, in their bedding, and in 
fectuating this desirable end, we would most earnest- | the application of the curry comb, card, brush and 
ly recommend that the milch-cows be confined in whisp of straw. They deserve it by their laborious 
the yard of nights and soiled with green food. By toils, as well as by the results of those toils, and it 
this operation all the manure made from sun-down | is due to humanity that they should be so cared for. 
of one day till the cows are milked next morning,| Implements of Husbandry and Gearing.—Have these 
may not only be saved for the succeeding year’s | atall times inthe very best possible order, as well as 
corn crop, but by a provident hauling into the cow- | every tool on your farm,—never let it be said, in 
yard of quantities of mould from the woods, scrap-| truth, that, when either were wanted, you had to 
ings from the roads, and the earth around the fences, | send it to the mechanic to have it repaired. 
or marsh mud, and so spreading it as to decline from| Salting of Stock.—All kinds of stock should be 
the sides to the centre, every bushel of such material | regularly salted at least twice a week. And unless 
may be made to act as absorbents of the liquid void-| the pastures are goo , the milch cows, suckling 
ing of the cows, and thus be converted into the most ewes, and sows, should receive increased attention 
valuable manure, whose quality would be greatly | and food. 
improved by having plaster every few days strewn| Fruit Trees.—If you have not already done so, 
over the surface of the yard, to arrest the volatile | paint the trunks of your fruit trees as we recom- 
and enriching gases as they fly off under the influence | mended last month. F 
of decomposition. These yards should be scraped | Transplantation of Trees.—If taken up with care, 
every once a month, and the mass deposited in a | this work may still be done. When planted, cover 
cone-like form, and if covered with a few inches of | the earth for a foot or two from the trunk, with 
earth in depth, would be perfectly secure from in-| straw or hay, and over that put stones or bricks, to 
jury and remain so till wanted for the succeeding | preserve moisture in the earth. 
year’s corn crop—and thus, be converted into money| White-washing.—If your out buildings have not 
through the sale of that crop. If this plan should | been white-washed this spring, have them done now, 
be objected to on the score of trouble, we would re- | 28 while conducing to health, the white-wash pre- 
ply, that no object can be attained without trouble, | serves the wood, and gives a light and airy appear- 
but that this would pay as well, if not so gloriously, | ance to the home stead. 
for its results, as did the trouble taken by “Old Rough| In closing our Memoranda, we wish you fruitful 
and Ready” to beat Santa Anna at the battle of Buena | crops and good prices, and what is better than eith- 
Vista. Besides which, we are disposed to believe | er, health and happiness to you and yours. 
that the time saved in hunting up the cows each morn- i cil oe ani ’ 
ing, would greatly reduce the trouble and expense| Pot and Medicinal Herbs, of all sorts, may now be 
altending a system of soiling. At all events, the planted out, and the seeds of each sown. 
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ON THE ACTION AND USES OF LIME IN 

y AGRICULTURE, AND THE MOST EFFICI- 
ENT AND ECONOMICAL MODES OF AP- 
PLYING IT TO THE SOIL. 


BY JAMES ANDERSON, ESQ. OF INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


[ Premium Ter. Sovereigns. ] 

The action of lime in agriculture depends much on 
the state in which it is applied to soils, whether pure 
as an oxide of calcium, or combined with an acid, 
and then, chemically speaking, a salt of lime, and 
Jikewise on the condition and composition of the soils 
in various respects at the time of its application. 

The lime of agriculture is principally derived from 
Jarge deposits of native carbowate, (lime-stone,) and, 
in this form, it is found in frequent and very consider- 
able quantity among the various geological forma- 
tions. The sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris) is also 
found in very considerable quantity in Germany, in- 
eluding Austria, France, Switzerland, Spain, the 
American States, the Peninsula of Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, in our own country, and elsewhere, 
abundantly. However, the sulphate is not in Brit- 
ain yet applied directly to the soil su extensively as 
in America and other countries; it exists in vegetable 
ashes, and is sometimes so applied in this country, 
particularly to the leguminous crops, as the clovers, 
with very veneficial effects. In Holland, the utmost 
confidence is placed, and with apparent good reason, 


in the restoration and fertilizing powers of the ashes | 


of bituminous peat. 

Phosphate of lime, and another salt or acid com- 
pound of this substance, is applied in bone manure, 
veing the principal mineral integrant in their compo- 
sition ; and it is supplied to the soil by the applica- 
tion and decomposition of the vegetable fibres and 
animal substances which find their way into the 
fructifying mass of the farm-yard manure heap. It 
occurs in nature in veins and beds in connection with 
tin and iron ores, and is found in masses in Britain, 
in Devonshire and Cornwall—and in at least one lo- 
cality in Spain, besides in Saxony and Bohemia, and 
elsewhere. This substance would be well worth a 
fair trial in various soils, and we have every reason 
to think, from experience on a small scale, it might 
prove a valuable manure. 

The principal supply of lime, however, for agri- 
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but, on the contrary, operates powerfully in prevent. 
ing the too rapid decomposition of organic substan. 
ces already in a state of solution or approaching 
to it. 
| Having stated generally, in a few words, the ac- 
tion of quick lime and hydrate, and carbonate or 
| mild lime, we shall reserve the details of the most 
efficient and economical modes of application to be 
specified and explained as they may naturally sug. 
gest themselves in our progress. 

1. We have to consider the most suitable period 
in the rotation for the application of lime. 
| Witha view to economy and efficiency both, this 
must be when the land is preparing for a fallow or 
fallow crops. It should always in this case be an- 
plied as a hydrate. At this time an opportunity is 
offered, when the land is in progress of tillage at any 
rate, of intermixing and thoroughly incorporating 
the lime with the soil, when it immediately acts, as 
before stated, upon any insoluble organic substances 
which it may contain; and instead of remaining dor- 
mant, inactive, and useless, as these substances had 
been during the previous rotation, they gradually 
form combinations with lime, which become partial. 
ly soluble in water, and thus, when lime is judicious. 
ly applied to a fallow, it is one reason for a smaller 
quantity of manure sufficing. This, of course, will 
only happen when there has been an accumulation 
of fibrous and insoluble organic matter in the soil, 
which is always the case in a newly improved land, 
and where the soil, although in cultivation, has nev- 
er previously undergone |iming, and more particu. 
|Jarly if it contains in itself little calcareons matter. 
| With regard to the crops to which lime is found 
most beneficial, we shall begin with the Cerealia, and 
|of these we shall speak of wheat, barley and oats. 
| We know, in innumeraale instances, that wheat is 
grown on soils previously incapable of yielding ana- 
|bundant or remunerating crop. We do not doubt 
| that this 1s partly owing to the previous operation of 
| efficient draining, as the most ignorant agriculturist 
| isnow aware of the fact, that the application of ma- 
|nure, organic or inorganic, is comparatively fruitless 
without attention to draining, as a preparative, in the 
| first instance. 

From the previous application of lime to a fallow, 
we see a very moderate allowance of manure—con- 
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cultural purposes i3 derived from the application of | sisting either of bones, themselves containing a large 
strong heat to the native carbonate, which expels | proportion of phosphate of lime—and various com. 
the carbonic acid, and in this state it is carried to| binations of decaying organic substances, produce 
the surface over which it is to be applied, where it | an admirable crop of turnips, and thus prepare the 
is slacked with water, with which it readily com-| way fora rich and luxuriant crop of barley, and this, 
bines, being at the same time reduced to a fine pow- | too, on soils that ranged formerly very low indeed 
der, the most convenient form for its application to | in the scale of fertility, but have been quickened into 
the soil. | life and productiveness by the presence of this new 
When pure, before uniting with water, carbonic | agent. We have seen also a very superior crop of 
or other acid, it isknown under the familiar appella- | barley frequently produced on barren moorland, by 
tion of quick-lime. Applied in this state to soils} the simple application of lime, and with a very little 
containing organic substances, it enters into union | addition indeed of innutritious and ill-prepared man- 
with these substances and forms compounds which | ure, in our own island, at an elevation of eight 
are partially soluble in water. All organic substan- | or nine hundred feet, and between latitude fifty-sev- 
ces contain abundantly carbonaceous matter and | en and fifty-eight degrees, and this too on a soil, « 
oxygen, and, by attracting these, the quick-lime is | say the most of it, of average barrenness. 
gradually converted into a carbonate. But in the As to the oat crop, in the rotation, we have not 
practice the quick lime is generally slacked with | observed that it is by any means proportionally so 
water before it is applied to the soil, in order to re- | much improved by the application of lime. But this 
duce it to a powder; and is thus more equally divided | may be accounted for by the great exhaustion of 
in the process of scattering it over the surface. ; manure caused by the luxuriance of previous barley 
When slacked, or in union with water, it is chemi- | crops. In high and low localities, where oats are 
cally styled a hydrate, and operates in the same way | cultivated as the principal grain crop for winter fod- 
as quick-lime in reducing or combining with organ- | der, and the lime applied and harrowed in above the 
ic substances. Jt retains no longer the same action ; | plowed natural lea, the effect on the crop has been 
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prevent- 
substan- 
roaching 


very beneficially apparent, particularly and chiefly 
where the land has been well drained before the ap- 
plication of the lime. The improvement in the 
succeeding pasture-grass, was, if possible, stil] more 
remarkable and Jasting. This is easily accounted 
for when we consider that the cold in this country, 
at considerable heights, and the consequent low nat- 
ural temperature of the contained water in the soil, 
together tend to retard the decomposition of any por- 
tion of the fibre of the growing natural herbage that 
may be left unconsumed on the surface. But when 
jime is applied, it immediately dissolves this fibrous 
Meposite, which has been, from the above causes, 
unceasingly accumulating, and converts it into 
wholesome and abundant nourishment fer a higher 
ond more useful class of plants. At great heights, 
hen, and in cold localities generally, the effects of 
ime are peculiarly striking, and also very lasting, af- 
r draining. 

Of the Leguminous crops, we may say unhesitat- 
ngly, from what we have observed, that they cannot 
be cultivated with any success without the previous 
pplication of lime, unless where abundance of native 
aleareous matter exists in the soil. ‘The bean, in- 
ieed, and, so far as we have observed, the potato 
rop, are exceptions to this rule ; although we have 
en lime, in compost with earth or old turf dykes, 
ive a most productive and valuable crop of po- 
jatoes. 
Whether spread on the surface of pasture land a- 
one, or in compost with earth, or applied with a 
rop and grass seeds, with a view to pasture, It never 
ails to call into existence the dormant seeds of the 
uperior grasses in the soil, and to nourish and facili- 
ale the growth of those that have been confided to 
t by the agriculturist. This isa fact placed beyond 
idispute. It is a never-failing fertilizer of grass 
and, 

2. The effects of lime on peaty soils are the fol. 
owing : 

Peat is known to contain two substances inimical 
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bine with them, and convert them by degrees into 
soluble and fructifying nutriment for vegetables. If, 
after peaty lands have been once limed, it should be 
| found advisable, for any cause, to break up a lea, 
| (this should be as seldom as possible) such lands 
| being better laid to grass; it would be an improve- 
| ment to do so by paring and burning, as, by the ap- 
| plication of heat, a portion of the lime, now convert- 
| ed into carbonate, from being so long buried and in 
; close contact with the soil, would be freed from its 
| acquired acid, and restored anew to its original state 
| of purity when first applied—or, in other words, be 
recovered into quick-lime—and would thus be ren- 
| dered capable of exerting a renewed action on the 
peaty substances present, and, from its recovered 
causticily, again promote the various processes of 
decomposition and recomposition so favorable to the 
development of healthful luxuriant vegetation. 

3. The action of lime on clayey or aluminous 
soils is as follows: 
| It operates in both the fertilization and comminu- 

tion of clayey soils. From the minuteness of its par- 
| ticles, they easily insinuate themselves into the clay. 
On the particles of lime, too, encountering any en- 
closed organic matter in these aluminous masses, a 
strong action immediately takes place between the 
} lime and such matter, which, by combining with, 
| disorganizing, and reducing such organic matter, de- 
stroys the continuous solidity of the clay which con- 
| tained it; and from this, with the evolution of the 
gases and other attendant action, the stubborn clay 
at length becomes cellular. 

4. In sandy soils, lime operates beneficially as fol- 
lows :— 

It is well known that sand (silica) differs much 
from clay (alumina) and lime, intwo important char- 
acteristics particularly. Both lime and alumina 
have a great aftinity for organic matter and moisture, 
and retain both these substances by a powerful 
attraction ; sand has no such afiinity, and on this de- 
pends its barrenness. Itis merely commingling with 








9 vegetation, and eminently preventive of the | organic matter at any time, never chemically com- 
hanges and interchanges, the decompositions and re- | bining with it in any quantity, and retaining it by no 
umpositions, necessary to afford a supply of genial | degree of attraction whatever, in this way it offers 
ourishment to asuperior class of vegetables. These | no resistan*e fo the rapid escape of such substances 
ijurious substances are tannin and gallic acid. But} by combinations with the components of moisture 
t-us consider for a moment the composition of | deposited by the atmosphere and the constituents of 
ese inimical compounds, and we shall find that we | the atmosphere itself; and the fructifying properties 
ave itin our power, by a simple process, to convert | of the manures are thus quickly withdrawn from the 
em into substances most friendly to the advance-| soil, and escape from it, in the aerial form, into the 
pent of superior vegetation, and in this form con-| atmosphere. Besides this, they are washed away, 
ibuting highly to the fertility of souls. We find on | in part, by heavy rains and superabundant moisture, 
alysis that they are composed of the following con- | beyond the reach of the root fibres of the erop they 
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’ this new piluent proportions: were intended to nourish. To cure these defects, 
or crop of Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. | lime is applied. From its affinity for moisture, it 
orland, by aonin, §2 59 3.825 43 583 | attracts it from the atmosphere, and, when volun- 
very little allie Acid, 56.64 5.00 38.36 | tarily discharged from this source, promotes its re- 
ared man-§ We have shown in the fist part of this essay, that | tention in the body of the soil. By combining with 
, of eightPick-lime and hydrate have a powerful affinity for | any organic manures that may be added to the soil, 


rbonaeeous matter and oxygen. This known, | it prevents their wasteful and too rapid escape ; and 
th the assistance of the above analyses, it is at! thus by rendering the soil more retentive of moisture 
ee clear how they operate beneficially on peaty | and organic substances, and improving its texture 
ils. It is evident that, by appropriating a portion | and consistence, eminently promotes and increases 
the carbon and oxygen, the lime neutralizes the | its fertility. 

id in both these substances, itself becoming acar-| After the explanation we have just given, it is dif- 
nate; and, by this change, substances that were | ficult to see how lime can be dispensed with in the 
merly destructive to fertility, combining in part improvement and perfecting of any soil, unless that 
th the lime, are resolved into their simple ele- | soil should be naturally ealcareous. Such a soil ef- 
nts, and, assuming a new character, gradually be- | fervesces powerfully with acids, and is thus easily 
be capable of sustaining an improved vegetation. | detected by the most untutored inquirer. The only 
course, as we have already shown, the lime will 
ton the fibrous vegetable remains in the soil, com- 
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case in which we found Jime to produceno great sen- 
sible or perceptible beneficial -effect,-or very little, 
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was when superabundant moisture existed. But, | carbonate of lime, materially adds to its own value 
even where the soil had been previously exhausted | as a fertilizing ingredient. This we have tested fre- 
by overcropping and bad cleaning, we have found | quently, so as to satisfy ourselves of the efficiency of 





quick-lime, by destroying insects and their larve, | 


and the seeds and roots of noxious and unprofitable 


plants, and by converting these, as already explain- | 


ed, into wholesome nutriment for succeeding crops, 
is a most useful coadjutor, in connection with a well- 
conducted fallow, in restoring vigor and energy to 
the most exhausted subject. Where former injudi- 
cious applications of lime had been made we can re- 


commend no efficient restorative but a copious sup- | 


ply of organic manure and rest in grass. 
One instance of abuse of lime we may particular- 
ly notice here. Thirty years ago and upwards, lime, 


at the rate of two hundred bushels of hot shells an a- | 


cre, was spread on between one and two hundred 
acres of very light siliceous, open, dry, gravelly soil, 
scarcely two hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and within a mile of the coast, between latitude fif- 
ty-seven and fifty-eight degrees, in north Britain, and 
being treated rather sparingly on some occasions, in 
afler cropping as to manure, till within the lasteight 


years, though correctly farmed by the rotation of | 


turnip, barley and hay seeds, and hay followed by 


pasture for one year, and sometimes two years, it | 


has not and wiil not recover this overdose for a jong 
time to come. 


Although the soil was poor, the lime, being new to | 


it, exhausted at first all its organic matter, and pro- 
duced wonderful crops for some years ; butat length 
it came to be, that, in 1839, rather an unfavorable 
season, and frequently previously in a field of up- 
wards of twenty-five imperial acres, there was not 


produced twenty quarters (one hundred and sixty | 
bushels) of eats, and the quality not so good as the 


dressings of a very rich and productive crop. It will 
be a very expensive and unremunerating process to 
recover this soil by rest and manure. Some parts 
were, at the same rate and at the same time, manur- 
ed with lime containing a trace of magnesia, and 
these portions of the surface are still quite distin. 
guishable from the remainder by a vegetation of an 


aspect if possible more miserable, sickly, and atten- | 


uated than that which covers the general surface. 
5. We new come to consider the effects of lime on 


an application of lime in all sueh cases, and of the 
| perfect propriety of recommending it to an improy- 
er whose chemical knowledge may not be sufficient 
to conduct the simple process of analysis, if he 
should have any good ground for suspicion from the 
dark color of the subsoil, or any ether familiar and 
often locally understood symptom that such latent 
causes as we have been describing are operating a. 
gainst his interest. 

The salts of the protoxide of iron amount to thirty- 
eight, with nine double salts, making together forty- 
seven salts of the protoxide of iron; and these are 
generally soluble in water. The known salts of the 
| peroxide of iron amouut to forty-three, with twelve 

double salts, making fifty-five salts of the peroxide 
of iron, and they are all soluble in the same men- 
|struum. Most of the salts of manganese are soluble 
| in water, and in their precise degree of solubility de- 
| pends their destructive and injurious effects. The 
salts of iron, where water abounds in the soil, grad. 
ually form, by combining with the earths as we have 
often seen, a most impervious and injurious subsoil; 
but on being freed, by draining, of excess of mois. 
ture, and broken up, and, more effectually still, if 
trench-plowed after draining, and thus partially ex- 
posed to the fructifying and pulverizing action of the 
atmosphere, such a sub-soil will be speedily render. 
ed innocuous; and if lime be thereafter applied, the 
cure is complete ;—and, after resting a little, a soil 
thus prepared may be converted to the purposes of 
profitable culture. 

6. We have already, under head two, shown the 
effects of the application of Jime in improving the 
| texture, constitution, and general fertility of the soil. 
| We may now add here, that when calcareous matter 
| is deficient in soils, it will be highly beneficial to 
| supply it even in the state of native carbonate, and 
| without calcination, if a supply can thus be more 
|cheaply and conveniently obtained from the sweep- 
| ings of the highways, which often contain a consid- 
erable admixture of carbonate, or from any other 
| native calcareous deposite, such as shell or clay marl, 
| or caleareous sand, &c. Clay marl is the best adapt- 


' 


| 


a deleterious subsoil. On this subject we can also | ed to sandy or siliceous soils, and shell-mar! and cal- 
venture to say a little, from some experience and | careous sand to clayey or aluminous soils or stifl- 
attentive observation in the improvement of waste | ]oams. However, when too easily obtained, such 
Jand, and from extensive draining of arable and | advantages are sometimes abused; several instances 
waste in the progress of improvement. | of this kind have come under our observation, and 

Subsoils frequently hold in their compositions del-| we may here mention one asanexample. Onan 
eterious substances, which consist principally of the | estate in North Britain, where a very valuable and 
salts of iron or manganese, and some acid, resembling | extensive nfarl deposit exists, permission was given 
the gallic and acetic, derived from the decay of vege- | tothe tenantry to apply this substance to their farms 
table substances. We have witnessed the benefit in | free ofcharge. Their holdings chiefly consisted of 
these instances of the application of quick-lime. In) jjcht silicious and very shallow peaty soils, and the 
the first place, the lime attracts and combines with } proportions were left to the their own discretion. 
the acids, by which means the salts of iron and man- | This deposit was very rich in calcareous matter. It 
ganese are neutralized, and the acid adhering to the | was used with something like suspicion and distrust 
fime is not merely reudered innocuous, but convert- | at first in any great quantity, but some favorable re- 





ed into a positively fertilizing substance. Where 
any sourness, or vegetable acid in any form, exists in 
the soil or subsoil, which very frequently happens 
on examining the composition of waste lands with a 
view to improvement, and which‘has been caused 
by the long existence and periodical decay, while in 
its unveclaimed state, of a worthless vegetation, if 
lime be applied, it immediately combines with and 
neutralizes the effects of such deleterious compo- 


| sults so raised the expectations of the tenantry that 
| they heaped on their Jand an unlimited buik, and the 
| consequence was, that a few years of fruitfuness and 
of injudicious, and too often incessant cropping were 
succeeded by yearly increasing sterility and loud and 
| fruitless lamentations. The soil, of course, will re 
| quire the same treatment to recover it as if it had 

| received an overdose of unmixed lime. : 
7. The quantity of lime which might be applied to 


nents, destroying the acid by withdrawing its car-| the soil in different cases is a most important subject; 
bonaceous matter and oxygen, and thus, becoming a/ a)so, whether it seems most beneficial to upply lime 
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in large quantity and at long intervals, or in smaller 
quantity and at shorter intervals; and we shall en- 
deavor to be as explicit and intelligible on the sub- 
ject as we possibly can. 

In a deep peaty soil there is little danger that the 
proper quantity of quick-lime will be exceeded, and 
carbonate may be applied in almost any probable 
quantity. We need only instance as grass-grounds 
the famous Orcheston meadows. In a sandy soil 
there is scarcely more danger that this will be the 
ease with carbonate, neither will it be so with caus- 
tic ime, provided it be well mixed beforehand with 
clay or common svil containing a portion of organic 
matter, such as old turf dykes or pond scourings, or 
such like substances. Whena soil contains a fourth 
part of alumina, (a stiff wheat soil,) and lime is to 
be applied for the first time, it should never be in 
less quantity, at the very least, than one hundred and 
fifly bushels of shells, heaped measure, to the acre. 


reason to think, from all our patient investigation, 
experiment and experience, that this will eventually 
be found a very economical and effectual, if not the 
most economical and effectual, method of applying 
lime to soils. 

When easily and cheaply obtained, about fifteen 
bushels of wood or peat ashes, applied in the same 
manner, form a good substitute for the nitrate of 
soda or potash; and bituminous peat for this purpose 
is always to be preferred. 

8. We have already stated that we have univer- 
sally found that unless thoroughly under-drained, it 
is in vain to expect any remunerative return from the 
application of lime, and we may add, any descrip- 
tion of manure, whether organic or inorganic. 
W here superfluous moisture exists, the interstices of 
the soil are completely choked up with the fluid, the 
beneficial action of the atmospheric air excluded, a 
| sourness contracted prejudicial to healthy vegeta- 





A third part of this quantity should be repeated on | tion, and the fructifying portions of the manure ren- 
occasion of every third fallow thereafter, to keep up | dered inactive or washed away beyond the reach of 
a desirable activity in the soil, a great proportion of | a crop, while the temperature of the scil is also ma- 
the first applied quantity having by this time disap- terially reduced by the presence of superfluous 
peared and been washed away by natural agencies; | moisture. 

and on each occasion of a fallow, when no lime| 9. The effect of applying lime along with other 
is applied, from one cwt. to two cwt. of nitrate | manures, that is, at the same season, and to the same 
of soda or potash to the acre should be carefully | crops with other substances, depends entirely on the 
sown over the young wheat or turnip crop, as it may | period of the operation of fallowing at which it is 
happen, a moist morning being selected for the pur- | applied. 

pose; and this will not only nourish and stimulate | If it be applied to the fallow before the dung, and 
the young plants, and effectually destroy the numer- | harrowed sufficiently into the soil, intermixed and 
ous tribe of insects and their larva, so peculiarly de- | incorporated thoroughly with it, the lime will com- 
structive to the turnip crop in its first stages, but | bine with and immediately operate in reducing all 


what is not appropriated of it by the plants descends 
with the moisture into the soil, and immediately acts 
upon the lime, now chiefly become a carbonate, by 
depriving it of its acid, and restoring it to its origi- 
nal state of purity, when its caustic properties are 
restored, and itagain operates with the same activi- 
ty as when first applied to the soil. It is necessary 
to apply the one hundred and fifty bushels in the first 


| the root fibre and insoluble organic remains of the 
; natural herbage or previous crops it may happen to 
| meet with, and thus convert into nutriment, for the 
| succeeding crop, what was before of no service 
| whatever ; and if any acid or noxious rejected mat- 
| ter should be left by the plants of the previous rota 

| tion, as is believed by many scientific persons to be 


| the case, the acid and noxious principles are neu- 





instance to insure the effectual solution of the natur-| tralized by the lime, and the soil purified and en- 
al and necessary accumulation of the insoluble or- | riched at the same time.  [f not laid on, however, 
ganic matter which must occur in a soil which has | till after the dung is applied, of course it must and 
been covered with vegetation of any description ; but | does abstract carbonaceous matter and oxygen from 
a small application every third fallow, with the al-| the manure, in the first place, combining with the 
kaline application to each of the two itermediate | more soluble portions, and this combination render- 
fallows, will thereafter prevent any such useless ac-| ing them temporarily in great part less soluble, and 
cumulation of insoluble organic matter, which| thus not so well calculated to afford immediate nu- 
needs must otherwise increase in the soil from the | triment to the succeedingcrop. ‘This may not be of 
annual decay of the root fibres and other accidental | such importance in wheat culture, which crop is 
and necessary remains of the different natural ler-| best treated as a biennial, and thus remains a Jong 
bage, plants, and crops of the previous rotation. | time on the ground. But it does not’appear to be so 
_“hen a soil is composed of four parts in five of | well caleulated for a turnip crop, requiring as it 
silica, the remainder being principally alumina and | does an immediate and concentrated supply of stim- 
organic matter associated with a portion of impalpa- | ulating and soluble nourishment. With farm-yard 
ble silicious powder, it may be made a superior tur- | dung it does and must operate in this way. 

nip soil, and incaleulably improved by the applica-| We have used street manure to turnips, which 
tion of carbonate of lime in large quantity; but about | suits this crop better than mostothers. Street man- 
one hundred heaped bushels cf shells to the acre will| ure frequently contains a considerable portion of 
be a sufficient dressing of caustic lime on a first ap-| carbonate of lime, and sometimes native sulphate ; 
plication to the soil, care being taken that a fair al-| but on application of caustic lime, after adding this 
lowance of manure is always supplied at each recur-| manure to the soul, operates precisely as in the form- 
rence of a fallow, and it may be repeated in the| er case we have been describing, in forming com- 
Same proportion and at the same periods (a third to, pounds partially insoluble in water, and in withdraw- 
every third fallow thereafter) as we have just re-| ing carbonaceous matter and oxygen, and thus being 
commended in clayey soils. The quantity of nitrate | ultimately converted into a carbonate. 

of potash or soda, be it observed, to be the same in| Rape-cake we have used very little, although, 
both cases, that is, the same both in aluminous and | thrown into the soil along with the seed of the tur- 
Siliceous soils, but the proportion of lime to vary as | nip, in moist seasons, it makes a capital dressing, as 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty, both in the we have often witnessed. It is weil suited to cla 


first and successive applications. We have every | soils in some cases; but it is scarcely adapted to a 
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————— : 
fallow, unless combined with more substantial and | plication of lime; for the stimulus which produced 
lasting manures. | this fertility will speedily exhaust the vigor of thd ce 
We have used bones extensively in different soils, | soil, unless its energy is supported by judicious man, 
but always as limed land, and have never paid par- | agement. To 


ticular attention to the effects of applying both at the | 11. Itis very advantageous in some cases to apply 
same season. We know, however, from very care- | the lime in the form of a compost, with clay, earth or 





ful analysis, that the following is their composition : 


Cartilage—a compound of Carbon, Oxygen, Hy- 
drogen, and Nitrogen, 33.3; Soda, 1.2; Carbonate 


of Lime, 11.3; Phosphate of Lime, 51.4; Fluate of | the quick-lime or hydrate is partially deprived cf its 


Caleium, 2; Phosphate of Magnesia, 1.16. 
Of course the application of caustic-lime would 


operate powerfully in reducing the bone, by acting | 


on the cartilaginous portions, and withdrawing the 
carbon and oxygen; but we have always found the 
most efficient and economical method of applying 
this manure to be over a portion of spit dung pre- 


viously deposited in the turnip drills, which is pref- | 


erable even to mixing the bones with the manure to 
cause fermentation before applying the mass. The 
evolution of gases and volatile alkali, with the in- 
crease of temperature during the fermentation caus- 
ed by the subterposition in the drill of the spit dung, 
affords the most foreing and stimulating nourish- 
ment to the tender germ, and has the further recom- 
mendation of economy and efficiency. We have 
grown a very excellent crop of turnips on a very dry 


light silicious gravelly soil, with eight bushels of 


bones, over ten single horsecart loads of farm-yard 
dung, an acre. 

With regard to soor, we have witnessed its admi- 
rable effects sown over grass lands, spring corn, 
tares, and young turnips, but have never seen it ap- 
plied at the same time with lime. [tis most effectu- 
al in destroying the numerous insects which prey on 
vegetables in their early stages. However, we 
should think it injudicious in the extreme to apply it 
with quick-lime, which wonld immediately and 
wastefully decompose its substance by disengaging 
a great portion of the volatile alkali, although there 
would not be the same objection to sulphate of lime, 


which would rather operate im preventing the too | 


rapid disengagement and dissipation of its volatile 
parts. 


We may conclude this head by remarking that | 
where the object is permanent pasture, the applica- | 
tion of the manure and the lime at the same lime has | 


heen found beneficial, the effects being more lasting; 
but quick-lime or hydrate should never be applied 
to rich fertile old loams in cultivation, contain- 
ing much soluble organic matter, unless as a com- 
pound with vegetable mould, or in some shape inti- 
mately combined with organic substances. 

10. [t seems superfluous here to describe the fa- 
miliar operation of fallowing. All that one need say 
is, that after this cleaning operation has been care- 
fully executed on the best principles, the lime should 
be weil harrowed in and thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil. From being reduced to a hydrate it 
becomes so perfectly divided, and its particles ren- 
dered so minute, that the chemical action on any or- 
ganic remains of former crops it meets with in the 


soil is immediate, and thus, rapidly becoming mild | 


from this action, it is, ina manner, prevented from 
combining with the more soluble portion of the sub- 
sequent applied organic manures. Care must al- 
ways be taken not to exhaust the soil by over-crop- 
ping after the application of lime in any shape, and 
the most approved and least exhausting course of 


parted from ; and a farmer should never yield to the 
lure ofa deceitful fertility consequent on a first ap- 


| 
| 
| Hillsboro’ Recorder. W. H. MERRITT. 
‘ 


; age é | 
rotation adopted on similar soils should never be de- | 


sand. A sort of artificial marl is thus formed. which 
| is advantageously spread on grass lands, affording} 


| tat . ‘ 
| them additional nourishment, at the same time that 


| caustic property, which recommends the practice 
| much—caustic-lime in powder being, in quantity, 
destructive to living vegetables. When the objectis 
to improve the texture of a soil of sand, or clay, or 
peat, a compost has much to recommend it. Lime 
combined with sand being best adapted to an alumi. 
| nous or peaty soil, and clay for a siliceous subject, A 
compost in such cases has been found to be eminent 
ly beneficial, and preferable to the application of 
| lime, 
THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

| Mr. Editor:—Permit me, through your valuable 
| paper, to communicate to the public my views of the 
value of the Jerusalem Artichoke as feed for swine, 
and the best method of culture. 

Last year I procured seven bushels from Dr. Tur. 
ner, of Cumberland county in this State, which] 
| planted about the middle of March. They were 
| plonghed and hoed twice, and laid by as early as the 
| firstof May. Jalso planted, and tended in the same 
| way, some of the common kind. They were planted 
| upon ground that had brought a crop of corn, wheat 
| and turnips since ithad been manured. In the fall] 
| had a rod of each kind dug and measured. The Je- 


| 
| rusalem Artichoke yielded 5 bushels, and the com- 


| mon kind 3 1-2 bushels; making the yield per acre of 
| 800 bushels of the Jerusalem Artichoke, and 50) 
bushels of the common kind. 

They are no doubt the cheapest article that can be 
| raised to winter store hogs. The best way to feed 
them, is to turn hogs in upon them, and let them root 
them up. Hogs are fond of them. The roots are 
| not much injured by being exposed to cold when 
rooted up. 

The best method of culture is to plant them in 
drills four feet apart, and about a foot apart in the 
| drill. They require one or two workings. They do 
| not require more than half the culture that corr or 
| potatoes do. Théy will no doubt yield 1200 bushels 
| to the acre upon rich light soil. Jt is said that they 

will yield well upon thin soil, as they derive much of 
| their support from the air. Three bushels will plant 
jan acre. It is also’said that they will yield well 
| without culture in orchards and ether places. The 
| hogs in winter will leave enough to set the ground in 
| good condition for another crop. They soon shade 
| the ground and prevent other vegetation from spring- 

ing up, and will suffer less by being shaded by the 
fruit trees than any other plant we can raise. 


i 
| 
| 
| 





Tne pest Earty Pea.—Pray which is the best 
early pea, taking earliness, excellence of flavor, and 
| productiveness into the account? | find many new 
names in the seed-shops, and am in doubt it any ol 
them are better than the old Early Frame. A Quek 
ist. New York, Warch, 1847. 

Answer.— Prince Albert is the very best early pea 
we have ever cultivated. Jt isa week earlier than 
the best old varieties; excellent, and yields good 
crops.— Genesee Farm. 
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COL. CAPRON ON THE RENOVATION OF | the thing right up! As an example of this latter 
WORN-OUT LAND. plan, I will give you the result of an experiment 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. made last year upon one of these “old fields,” and | 
Laurel Factory, March 29th. 1847 | take this merely because it is now fresh before me, 
ee ene Cate ee ‘ |having just finished threshing ont the crop grown 
Dear Sin,—I have frequent letters from different | upon this field, and not because it shows any more fa- 
parts of this State and Virginia, asking my experi-| yorable results than twenty other experiments of 
ence as to the effects of different manures—particu- | which I have memoranda. 
larly Guano—and of my success in renovating these |] purchased last year, an addition to my farm, of 
worn-out lands, the modus operandi, Ke. | 365 acres of land; ‘on this tract there was one lot 
Now my farming operations being quite aseconda- | which lay in upon the lands I had already improved, 
ry consideration in my general business, | cannot) jn such manner as to injure the appearance of the 
spare the time from my other occupations to answer | whole. In the Spring of 1846 L resolved to make an 
in detail these various communications, and there- | attack upon this old field, and to satisfy myself still 
fore have concluded to reply to them generally | further of the cost of such improvement, I had it 
through your very valuable paper, and hope it may | surveyed and platted by a regular surveyor, and found 


reach through this channel every one of my corres- 
pondents. For to this paper, and other agricultural 
publications, together with a natural fondness for the 
pursuit, Lam indebted for whatever success | have 
met with. 

You know my whereabouts in this desert of old 
fields, gullies and poverty grass, and are well ac- 


with the total barrenness of the land, generally. 


ter of the land to start with; and will begin by giving 
the reasons for my first attempting, what appeared 
at that time, a Herculean task, the renovation of 
these barren old fields. 


lowing herds in one of the most fertile regions in the 
State of New York, I could not lock upon the barren 
face of this country, without its producing a feeling 
of melancholy. I came to the conclusion it would 
never do for me, to plant myseif down here with the 
expectation of making it a permanent residence, 
with such a prospect always before me; I therefore 


country, in this respect, or leave it. The former ap- 
pearing the most feasible, 1 made the effort, and ] 
have the satisfactiun to say, that as far as the vision 
extends from my residence, I have succeeded. 

This country with ali its faults, has redeeming 
qualities. Favored with Heaven’s greatest blessings, 


purest spring water—with a soil possessing natural- 


face covered wi.h clumps of trees, which for rich- 
hess and variety of foliage, and beauty of proportions, 
—for landscape or lawn purposes, cannot be surpass: 
ed in the world,—it is not indebted to heaven for its 
forbidden appearance, but to that reckless system of 
cultivation too generally to be found in most of the 
Southern States. 

There are two ways, Mr. Editor, of renovating 
these old fields, one I see recominended frequently in 
your very valuable work—that is, to sow broad-cast 
over the land some five bushels of ashes with a bushel 
of plaster per acre, to be followed by ploughing in 
of green crops, &c. Now this may suit with some 
latitudes, but it wont do here, where a good north 
west wind after a frost in November will sweep into 
the fence corners every particle of vegetation from 
the face of these old fields. 
would be required in the ploughing and reploughing, 
&e. on this method, would, if hired out by the day 
to work upon some public work, purchase ashes 
enough to do in one year what would require five 
years to accomplish in this slow method. 

Another plan is to go at it Taylor fashion, and do 





quainted (as who is not, who has ever travelled from | 
the city of Baltimore to the seat of Government) | 
I, | 


therefore, need say but little on the general charac- | 


Having been reared amidst the green fields and | 


resolved either to change the general aspect of the | 


universal health and a never-failing supply of the | 


ly the elements of fertility, a beautiful rolling sur- | 


The labor alone, which | 


the contents to be 27 acres—out of which there was 
taken for a house, lot and road, one acre, leaving 26 
acres to be cultivated. This field was tenanted out 
in the year 1845 to a very worthy man, who culti- 
| vated it in corn, and I have his word for the product, 
(and 1 am sure no person who saw the crop growing 
will ever think of questioning the amount) was 25 
busfels of nubbins, or less than 5 bushels of corn per 
acre. This, by the way, is about the character of 
many crops grown in this neighborhood. 

In Marck, 1846, as soon as the grounds would do 
| to haul over, | brought out the right arm of my re- 
‘sources, my flying artillery, in the way of mule 
| teams, loaded to the muzzle from my manure heap, 
and made a regular discharge upon my greatest ene- 
my, the washed and gullied side hills. These I pep- 
pered thick and strong. 1 then put in the ploughs, 
and flushed the whole field up deeply, following ia 
the stiff clay parts with the subsoil plough. I then 
brought out my other forces, in the shape of leached 
ashes, (which cost delivered on the ground $10 per 
hundred bushels) and spread over the whole, wanured 
| parts and all, at the rate of 100 bushels per acre, pul- 

verising the ground and mixing well with the har- 
'row. Sowed 2 1-4 bushels oats per acre, harrowed 
again—sowed one peck of clean fresh clover seed 
per acre and followed with roller. ‘This was all done 
in the right way, and just at the right time. After the 
oats were well up, I put the finishing stroke to the 
| whole battle, by bringing up my corps de reserve, in 
the shape of guano. ‘The first moist day, all spots 
that appeared to have been ‘nissed in the spreading 
of ashes, or appeared weak, I dressed over with about 
200 pounds guano mixed with 1 bushel plaster per 
acre, to the amount of about two acres in spots, and 
spread over the whole field plaster at the rate of one 
hushel per acre. You will say, perhaps, this is going 
it rather strong, and requires more capital than can 
generally be commanded by the most of our farmers. 
There are very few, however, who have not some 
| half dozen or more worthless colts eating their heads 
off every year, to say nothing about the hogs and 
horned cattle, which might be disposed of in some 
way to raise $100, which would improve permanent- 
|ly 10 acres of Jand with leached ashes—or they 
| might bcrrow $100 for 12 months, with almost a cer- 
| tainty of returning it from the increased product on 
| the first crop, as you shall see by the following re- 
sult of the above experiment. 
I have just finished threshing out and cleaning up 
| 1217 bushels of first rate oats, grown upon this field 
of 265 acres—an average of 45} bushels per acre, 
and no Chester county land ever presented a finer 
coat of grass. This year it will be cut for hay, and 
I would not thank any man to insure me two tons per 
acre. Now for the figures: 


“tanbs 
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Deir. 
2600 bushels ashes, $260.00 
50 wagon loads manure on gullied places, 50.00 
400 pounds guano, 


58} bushels seed oats—40, 23.40 

65 bushels clover seed, 32.50 
Ploughing, seeding, harvesting, &c., 100.00 | 
$473.90 | 

Crenpir. 

1217 bushels oats—40 cts., worth now in 

market 48, $486.80 | 
Pasture last fall for my miich cows, 00.086 | 


Straw in abundance—an offset for threshing, &c. 

Mr. Editor, what is this land worth now (the im- 
provements of which cost nothing,) more than it 
was when it would produce but 5 bushels poor corn 
per acre? Why, if there was nothing to go to the 
credit side of the account but the improvement alone, 
it would in my estimation be cheap—dirt cheap.— 
This field, with judicious cultivation, is now perma- 
nently improved, as I can show by many years expe- 
rience in the same kind of treatment. 

I am frequently asked, ‘“‘how do you bring up those 
old worn out lands so quickly?” The answer is 
found in the above example. 

l have tried guano, and almost every kind of ma- 
nure, in almost every way, and have always found 
them to pay well, when I put enough on—stable ma- 
nure, leached ashes and guano—pretty much in value 
as I have named them. 

Will the improvement of these worn out lands 
pay? isa question Iam frequently asked. I have 
every reason to believe they will. I commenced the 
improvement of the place I now live on in the year 
1839. At that time I had not pasture sufficient for 
one poor cow, and have followed it up ever since, 
giving it juet as much of my individual attention as 
could be spared without injury to my other more le- 
gitimate business, and in fact just as much as was | 
necessary to relieve the mind from the harrassments 
of a more perplexing occupation. The result is, | 
that instead of noé having one spear of green grass to | 
refresh the eye, oc tick!e the palate of the poor old 
cow, or one single oasis in this desert of old fields, to 
resort to in the hot summer months, I have now hun- 
dreds of acres of the improved grasses, and have cut 
during the past year hay enough to keep, and keep 
well, 70 head of horned cattle, 35 head of mules and 
horses, besides sundry sheep, hogs, &c. &c., the mules 
and horses being stabled during the year. Night 
before the last, when my house was shook to the very 
foundation by the raging elements without, I sat by 
a cheerful fire and listened to the peltings of the pi- 
tiless storm of snow and rain against the windows— 
it was a cheerful reflection, that out of all my stock 
there was not one, even to the suckling calf and pet 
lamb, but was sheltered from its fury, in warm and 
comfortable stables, and were ruminating upon beds 
of clean straw. 

I sat down upon the spur of the moment to write 
you a short letter, partly to answer sundry commu- 
nications on the subject of farming, which I really 
could not devote the time to reply to in detail, and 
partly from a sense of duty, that every man owes to 
the community in which he lives, to give the result 
ol his experience, and let the community seperate 
the wheat from the chaff by their own good judg- 
ment. 

I am fearful the perusal of this will be found te- 
dious. Should it be otherwise, having cleared away 
the brush, and started the plough, | may, at some 








| leisure moment, give you some further pickings from 


my memoranda of experiments, and perhaps a de- 
scription of some of my stock of Devons and Dur- 


8.00 | hams, of which I have a fair specimen of the purest 
| blood in this country. 


Let all new beginners keep in view the following 
axioms in farming: Drain your lands well; plough 
deep and at the proper time; pulverize the soil well by 
repeated ploughing, harrowing and rolling; put on 
plenty of manure, no matter what it be,—every thing 
in that shape you can scrape up, buy, borrow or beg; 
don’t spare the seed, and be prodigal in grass seeds; 
be careful and ascertain, by observation, the proper 
time and proper manner of putting them on the ground, 


| (for one is as important as the other,) and old Zack 


himself is not more sure of success. 

The question may be asked, what Ido with so 
many mules, horses and horned cattle? They all 
produce something. The mules are employed in 
hauling wood, &c. to a population of abont 2000 souls 
here and hereabouts, and in hauling for the factories 
and shops, and work on the farm. The horses, with 
the exception of a few for private use, belong to per- 
sons connected with the works, and supplied from 
my loft. The horned cattle supply, in part, the ci- 
ties of Baltimore and Washington with pure fresh 
milk, sent both ways from my dairy, daily, via Rail 
Road. HORACE CAPRON. 


Asues oy Cory.—A correspondent asks the Fd- 
itor of the Genesee Farmer, what is the best meth- 
od of applying ashes on corn? Should it be putin 
the hill when planting ?—on top of it after planting? 
—or afler itcomes up? And what is the quantity 
to be applied, either way, of unleached or leached? 


To which he replies :—The above are questions of 
considerable importance. Last season we injured a 
crop of corn, or rather saw it injured, by the appli 
cation of ashes and salt in contact with young tender 
plants. These were thrown with the hand on each 
hill. Had the application been made as soon as the 
corn was covered at planting, spreading the ashes 
and salt over considerable surface, no injury would 
have been done, while the fertilizers would have 
been extremely beneficial. 

We shall use this season on a five acre field, a com- 
pound of 3 bushels of unleached ashes, 1 of salt, 1 
of gypsum, and a Jike quantity of bone dust per acre. 
This we shall scatter over each hill as soon as plant- 
ed. 





Rica Artiricra, Manure.—Samuel Davidson, of 
Greece, N. Y., obtained one hundred and twenty- 
two bushels of corn per acre on land to which three 
bushels of the following manure was applied :—One 
barrel of human urine, to which was added six 
pounds of dissolved su)phate of magnesia (epsom 
salts,) was mixed with enough gypsum to moisten 
the whole. On another acre which had three bush- 
els of dry plaster, there were ninety bushels. What 
part of the difference in the crops of these two acres, 
the mixture produced, would be interesting to know. 
—Albany Cultivator. 


Gvuawno.—Our friend Mas. Jonn Joxes, of 
“ Wheatland,” Bohemia Manor, has bought $700 
worth of guano for a spring dressing for some of his 
fields. We never heard of so large a purchase being 
made in one spring by any farmer in the United 
States The Major is a man who does’nt mince 
matters.— Cecil Whig. 
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in favor of their adoption: They 


From the Marlboro’ Gazette. resolutions, and spoke 
MEETING OF TOBACCO PLANTERS. | were adopted : 

A meeting of Planters of Prince George’s County | Resolved, That it be recommended to the Planters 
assembled at Upper Marlbro’ on Thursday, the 8th of | of Prince George’s County to appoint and constitute 
April, pursuant to notice, to take into consideration | three special Agents from among the Tobacco Plant- 
the present depressed condition of the tobacco Mar- | ers of said county whoare interested in the prosperity 
ket—and to offer suggestions for placing it on a bet-| of the tobacco interest, to go to Baltimore and sell 
ter footing. A large number of the most influential their produce, until the inspection of tobacco is 
Planters in the county were present. | brought back to the county. 

On motion of Tuomas F. Bowie, Esq., Wa. R.| Resolved, That it be recommended to the Tobacco 
Banker, was chosen President, Cuemenr R. Con-' Planters to meet in Convention at Upper Marlboro’ 
wick, Esq., Vice President, and Geornce W. Witson , on Saturday, the 18th April, instant, to appoint the 
appointed Secretary. _ special Agents forthe purposes expressed in the above 

On motion, the chair was authorised to appoint a | resolution. 
committee of three to draft resolutions for the action! Gores W. Marriott, Esq., offered the following. 
of the meeting—Tuomas F. Bowie, Ben. M. Duck- | resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 
etr and ALexanper Keecu, Esqs., the committee | Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be unani- 
appointed, retired, and after a time reported the fol- | mously tendered to Tuomas F. Bowre, Esq., for the 
lowing resolutions: ‘great exertion and labor he has undergone in behalf 

1. Resolved, That the present system of the Inspec- | of the Tobacco Planters. 
tion of Tobacco in Baltimore ought to be abolished,| Resolved, That these proceedings be published in 
and in lieu thereof, State Inspections in the counties | the Marlbro’? Gazette, and tha’ the thanks of the 
where the article of tobocco is grown, established. | meeting be tendered to the editor for his aid in behalf 

2. Resolved, That the State of Maryland is under no | of the Tobacco interest. 
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Constitutional obligation to furnish inspections and | 
storage within its limits for tobacco grown in other | 
States, and such legislation is, in the opinion of this | 
meeting, prejudicial to the tobacco growers of this | 
State. | 
3. Resolved, That the withdrawal from Baltimore 
of all inspection of tobacce would prevent the influx 
of foreign tobacco within the limits of Maryland, and 
thus prevent the ruinous competition which the Plan- | 


WM. R. BARKER, President, 
C. R. CONNICK, V. President. 
George W. Witson, Secretary. 





Farrenine Carrce.—Experiment has proved that 
cattle can be fatted much cheaper on malt than they 
can on grain, Indian corn, or oil-cake. The follow- 
ing analysis shows that in the malting process, the 
sugar in the barley is increased fourfold, the gum 


ters of this State have hitherto encountered from tha 


t | three-fold, while the gluten and the starch are dimin- 


source, since the establishment of the warehouses in | ished. While the bushel of maltis considerably in- 





Baltimore. 

4. Resolved, That a memorial be prepared and cir- 
culated among the citizens of this and other tobacco 
growing counties of the State, embracing the views 
set forth in the foregoing resolutions, and praying the | 
Legislature to enact at its next session such laws as 
will effectually carry out the objects embraced in 
these resolutions. 

5. Resolved, That both political parties of this and 
all other tobacco growing counties be, and they are 
hereby requested to unite upon the subject of these | 
resolutions, and to offer for public favor no candidates | 
who are not known to be favorable to the same. | 

The chairman of the committee, Tuomas F. Bowie, 
Exq., prefaced the introduction of these resolutions 
with some appropriate remarks, and strenuously ad- 
vocated their adoption. 

_ The question was taken separately on each resolu 
tion, and they were unanimously adopted. 

The chairman, who was empowered to appoint a 
committee to prepare a memorial under the 4th reso- 
lution, named the following gentlemen : 

Thomas F. Bowie, Geo. W. Marriott, 
Alexander Keech, W. W. W. Bowie. 
John D. Bowling, 

ALexanper Keecn, Esq., submitted the following 
resolutions; und prefaced their introduction by a 
pertinent speech : 

Resolved, That so long as the present system in re- 
gard to the sales of tobaccv exists, the buying and sel- 
ling of the article by the same agent is inadmissible, 
and that the Planters be recommended to dismiss said 
agent. 

Resolved, That this meeting recommend a per 
centum compensation to agents instead of the fixed 








price per hogshead. 
Tuomas W. Cracerr, Esq., offered the following 


creased in value. The increase in quantity will pay 


for the malting. 


Analysis of Barley, Malt, 
Gluten, 3 1 
Sugar, 4 16 
Gun, 5 14 
Starch, 88 69 

American Artisan. 100 parts. 100 parts. 





Sussom Proucuinc.—Several experiments have 
been made in England, to test the comparative value 
of deep and shallow ploughing. The results were 
in favor of subsoil ploughing for the first year. 

Turnips per Acre. 


Subsoiled, 26 17 2 
Ploughed common depth, 2 7 
Poraroes. 
Subsoiled, 7 9 2 
Trench Ploughed, 7 1 2 
Common Ploughed, 6 14 
Barey. 

Subsoiled, 67 bushels. 
Not Subsoiled, 60 3-4“ 


In trench ploughing, the first furrow, or soil, is 
thrown below the second furrow, or subsoil, and the 
seed has to vegetate, in its first and tender stage, in 
this earth which has not been subjected to the fer- 
tilizing influenees of the atmosphere and frosts, and 
is not sufficiently mixed with vegetable matter and 
manure. This retards the growth till the roots reach 
the better soil, when they make a start, and almost 
overtake the subsoiled portion. We recommend 
trench ploughing for one year, and afterwards the 
use of the subsoil plough. The deep soil will insure 
superior crops even in dry times.—.4merican Artisan. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 

GUANO.—The following interesting letter of Mr. 
Caves Srasier, upon the use of Guano, has been 
forwarded to me by Mr. Joun P. C. Peter, for pub- 
lication, and to be preserved among the records of 
this Society. W. VEIRS BOUIC, Sec’y 

SANDY SPRING, 3rd mo. 15th, 1847. 
To Joun P. C. Peter, 
Pres’t Montg’y Co. Ig. Society: 

My Friend: According to thy request, made on the 
day of the last meeting of the Agricultural Society, 
I proceed to give the results of the application of 
Guano, in some trials of it, either made by me or 
which have come under my observation; and, al- 
though a great many more could have been referred 
to than those here detailed, ] hope they may be enough 
to induce others to try experiments for themselves. 
As copying is much more easy for me than to com- 
pose, | have concluded to make extracts trom a state- 
ment with which I recently furnished an acquaintance 
in Virginia, only making some slight alterations in 
the phraseology, and, in one instance. giving the ac- 
tual measure of land and product, instead of an esti- 
mate, which latter was the only means to judge from, 
at the time the statement was furnished. 

One of the first experiments coming under my no- 
tice, although on a small seale, was a very satisfac- 
tory one, and was made by a neighbor in the year 
1844. He hada small quantity of guano presented 
to him by a friend in Washington. One teaspoonful! 
was put on each of 23 hills of corn, after the corn was 
up, by mixing it with the earth immediately over and 
around the hill. The growth was most Juxuriaut 
during the whole season, as | had an opportunity of 
observing. After the corn matured, | was present 
and saw it weighed ; that from the 23 guanoed hills 
weighing, unshelled, 105 pounds— 23 hills adjoining 
not guanoed, 3: pounds. Isaw the same ground in 
1845, while in oats, and there was as great a differ- 
ence in favor of the guano, as when in corn. A 
bunch of oats, where each hill of corn had stood, 
marked the spot as plainly as if it had been staked 
out for the purpose. | examined the place again a 
few weeks since, being now in clover, and the ap- 
pearance the same as when in oats, while the inter- 
mediate spaces had scarce!y any grass on them. 

Superintending the farming operations of a friend, 
who resided in Washington, and who had a farm 
adjoining mine, I had a field containing about 20 acres 
sown with oats in the spring of 1844. A dressing of 
200 bushels of ground bones was applied to 185 acres 
—being nearly 11 bushels per acre, ata cost of 50 
cents per bushe}: 3 of an acre had at the rate of 2U0 
pounds Peruvian guano, at a cost of 4,10 per acre, 
and 3 of an acre had no manure. The two last lands 
or strips were side by side, running through the mid- 
dle of the field. The growth and appearance, until 
harvest, indicated the result to be, as near as we 
could judge, about 10 bushels of oats per acre where 
no manure was used—20 bushels on the part boned, 
and 40 bushels on the guanoed part. It will be prop- 
er to observe that the land was a light and poor ches- 
nut soil. and was limed at the rate of 50 bushels to 
the acre, for corn, the preceding year. Cloverseed 
was sown with the oats, and the guanoed part kept 
the lead during the summer and fall, andcontinued to 
do so during the year 1946, when the first crop of 


clover was cut for hay, and the second for seed, both | 


yielding fine crops—the crop for seed being the third 
from the application of the guano. 
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| One of my brothers obtained from about 18 acres 
| 325 bushels of wheat in 1846, from the application of 
270 pounds of African guano to the sere. 

Another one, from a dressing of 200 pounds Pern- 
vian, on inferior Jand to the other, obtained 14 bushels 
of wheat to the aere; and in both cases, judging from 
former crops from the same land, from 3 to 4 bushels 

er acre would have been the extent of the yield. 

In 1845 I sowed broadcast, 260 pounds of Peruvian 
guano on one acre of my corn Jand, just after the 
plough, and harrowed and rolled the ground at onee. 
which was immediately before arain. It needed no 
stakes, as the growth showed its whereabouts through- 
out the season; and when the corn was husked, we 
thought therewas nearly double the quantity on that 
acre that there was on the adjoining one, of similar 
quality before being guanoed. The field was sown 
with cats the following spring, and that acre was as 
distinctly marked by the more Juxuriant growth as 
when in corn. It is now in wheat, with a dressing of 
275 pounds African to the acre, yet the part guanoed 
while in corn showed the effect of it until the severe 
frost of winter set in. 

In the fall of 1845, I prepared a lot of 95 aeres for 
wheat. It was about the most indifferent jand } had, 
and may readily be supposed to have been poor, when 
I state the fact, that the whole tract cost $2.05 per 
acre a few years since, and probably had not had one 
shovel full of manure upon it for the last fifty years, 
until the time Inow speak of. It had been sown 
with rye the preceding year, but the whole crop from 
the 95 acres being but 2 bushels, gave rise to many 
jokes on the part of my <cquaintances, as to my skill 
as a cultivator of that grain. In preparing it for 
wheat, one Jand containing about one quarter of an 
acre, running through the middle of the field, had no 
manure of any kind. Halfan acre was dressed with 
manure from the sheep and hog pens, and wood pile 
dirt, and the remainder of 83 acres had 1800 pounds 
of African guano, being about 206 pounds to the acre. 
The wheat on the manured and guanoed parts we 
considered about equal in quality, and were harvested 
together ; and the product from the quarter acre, to 
which no manure had been applied, | got nothing, 
there not being enough wheat on it to pay for har- 
vesting, and we consequently did not cut it. 

The last season on three acres, separated from the 
above by a lane only, and very little better in quality, 
1 sowed buckwheat, with 100 pounds of African guano 
per acre: product, 15 bushels of buckwheat per aere, 
although an unfavorable season for that erop. 

In all the foregoing instances, where clover has 
been sown after the smal! grain, the growth has been 
as luxuriant as if the ground had been heave 
ed with putrescent manure. 

1 am aware that it would be much more satisfaeto- 
ry to others, if more precise results generally could 
have been given instead of depending so much upon 
estimates for relative quantities. But few of us have 
the time or means for accurate experiments; yet we 
think we cannot be mistaken in these results—i. e. 1n 
a good or fair crop of wheat, when guanoed—and no 
guano, no wheat: or 14 to J8 bushels to the acre, 
when the ground had not for many years yielded more 
than from 3 to 4 bushels, and that too in an unfavor- 
able season for the wheat crop, a severe loss having 
occurred from the wet weather during the harvest ot 
1846. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the Form- 
ers’ Club of this neighborhood, in their petitn. © 

| congress for the repeal of the duty on guano, during 
| the session of 1845—°46, gave it as their opinion, .* \t 
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for every ton properly applied to the wheat crop, an{ The most of all the farms within my knowledge 


increase of 100 bushels was obtained, and itis believed 
that subsequent experiments fully sustain that opin- 
ion. 

The mode of its application, soas to get the greatest 


benefit from it, is of such importance that I will add | 


to this communication, already perhaps too long, a 
few general rules for applying it. 

It should in all cases be covered with a sufficiency 
of earth to prevent the escape of the ammonia which 
is its most active and volatile ingredient; and this 
should be done as soon after it is spread on the land 
as possible. In most cases it should be applied broad- 
cast, so that the roots of the plant may get the benefit 
from it during all stages of its growth. There may 
be some exceptions, such as tap-rooted plants when 
the fibrous roots do not extend far, and with such the 
application to the hill or drill may be advisable. Ifa 
moderate quantity is used, say from 100 to 300 pounds 
per acre, and applied broadcast, the guano may be 
covered by the same operation with covering the 
seed; but, if applied to the hill or drill, it should be 
mixed with its bulk of earth before its application, or 
perhaps what would be better, one inch orso of earth 
interposed between it and the seed; otherwise the 
germ of the grain may be destroyed. 

Very repectfully, 
CALEB STABLER. 








{From Skinner’s Farmer's Library.} 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMING, 
RECOMMENDED TO BE PRACTICED IN MARYLAND, NATU- 
RALLY A BETTER WilEAT COUNTRY. 

Tue following letter was written by a plain, prac- 
tical, working farmer giving his views in plain terms 
—as one neighbor does to another—without any view 
of appearing in privt. It need not be read with the 
less attention or profit, on that account. We are 
sorry to understand that farming is not improving* 
as generally as might be wished, in a region so bles- 
sed by Nature with a rich and enduring soil and pure 
healthy atmosphere. If she does not keep pace with 
other sections, query, is it that her inhabitants despise 
book-knowledge ; or 1s it, as some would contend, 
that they read too much of what is going on in the wide 
world of Agriculture? On reading, we solicited the 
favor of being allowed to publish it. If there be in 
it nothing absolutely new, there is that which cannot 
well be to» often repeated. 

Urica, January 29, 1847. 

Dear Sir: In my last letter I mentioned something 
relative to the improvement of land in Lancaster 

uy fam fully convinced that ifa proper and 
judicious method of improving land was introduced 
into Frederick county, that in the course of six or eight 
years it would produce double to what it does at this 
time. I consider that purt of this county, where I 
am acquainted, a much better wheat-land than that of 
Lancaster county, afid, under similar cultivation, would 
bring more wheat to the acre. 1 would not dare to say 
that every farm would bring double. No doubt there 
are many good farmers here, as well as there; yet, I 
must say, [ have been unfortunate in not meeting with 
many of that kind. 





[*Altho’ our friend Skinner is right in saying that the im- 
provement is not “as general as might be wished,” in Mary- 
land, yet we are happy in being able to assure him, that there 


ijpadecided improvement going on in many of our counties— 


and that the objection to “book farming” is wearing away, is 


_#yonecd by the heavy inerease of the subscription list of our 


’ friend's pet, the “American Farmer.’’—Ed. A. FP.) 


| both in the limestone, as well as the red-lands, have 
| become deteriorated and inert from the circumstance 
| ofa wrong mode Of farming. A uniform mode of 
shallow-plowing, say from five to seven inches deep 
—and that almost continually under the plow—with 
now and then a little starved crop of clover, and often 
the cattle turned on before it is six inches high : is it 
any wonder that these complaints are heard about 
bad crops? Nothing is more convincing proof to me 
that plants derive a great deal of their nourishment 
from the air, seeing the crops, and considering the 
manner of cultivation. All Jand that has a good sub- 
soil and what is generally called loam, is susceptible 
of improvement; and the only time it can be made 
available is Jate in the fall, after the subsoil has be- 
come saturated with the fall rains, the wetter the bet- 
ter. There ought, by all means, to be a heavy coat 
of something to turn down The plowing must be a 
footdeep. Three inches or four of the subsoil which 
lies under seven inches, if well applied, would soon 
pay the State debt. What a pity to have so much 
hidden treasure unemployed and unproductive? When 
the genial rays of the sun spread a benign influence 
around in the spring season, causing man and beast 
and bird to rejoice, vegetation also rears its head to 
praise its Maker. This is the time also to prepare 
food, first for plants, and afterwards for man and 
beast. Fermentation and decomposition then take 
»lace. 
. I would now say something about deep-plowing: 
' A considerable quantity of the five inches of subsoil 
| turned up Jast fall, and frozen last winter, will now 
| become available for the food of plants: amelioration 
| takes place, it becomes friable and moulders down, 
| becomes commingled with the topsoil, undergoes now 
a state of fermentation—a kind of chemical process ; 
| and here is also going on, at the same time, the de- 
| 
| 
| 





composition of the vegetable matter turned under in 

the fall. Here is a fine range fur the corn-roots to 

seek their supply—instead of six or seven inches, 
| here are twelve. Here isa place to hide the roots 
| from the sun, and here is a little cistern to hold water 
when there is a little to spare, to be drawn up by the 
rays of the sun when wanted. 

As we have got through with the fresh start for 
improving the land—especially if it is possible, be- 
fore planting the corn, to put a JitUe manure on, as also 
| fifty bushels of lime to the acre—(this would be doing 
the thing right)—we will now leave you with this 
advice: Work the corn well early; he sure to have 
no work to do in it after it becomesa foothigh. The 
next crop to be putin is wheat, the next summer. 


July, harrow in August, plow the third and last time 
the first week in September, and sow about the middle 
of the month. As soon as you have finished harrow- 
ing the wheat, sow to each acre eight quarts of timo- 
thy seed ; then on with your roller, and roll alldown 
smooth. i 
Then in the spring, to every six acres, one bushe 

of clover-seed. The next summer there must be no 
stock put on before the first of July, and be sure none 
the fall before excepta few hogs, if they do not root, 
after the wheat is off. The next summer, mow the 
first crop about the first of July; and let the second 
crop stand, to be turned under as before, a foot deep. 
Now you have got one once through. This planmay 
be altered and changed to suit circumstances, as may 
be required. If wished, it may be put in rye after 
the wheat; or it might remain three years in grass. 
The field might be put in wheat the same fall, by cut- 





Commence plowing in May, harrow in June, plow:in — 
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ting off the corn, but the grass will never succeed so | 
well, and, therefore, I would never advise that plan. | most agricultural products have risen in value, with 
It is Large crops of grass that will improve the land | a prospect of some years continuance, the time see 
cheaper and faster than any other mode of improve- | * PT’? y ‘ a 
ment. propitious for the increase of our subscription list, 
As Ihave spun out a pretty Jong yarn already, J | and we would, therefore, respectfully ask of each of 
will soon come to a close, after saying something | our present patrons to interest himself among his 
erate —, -_ tee If ve land is | neighbors and friends, so as to add one more new 
“4 - . 
Bie BN FY, ane the sudsor-iand is open anc porous, | subscriber to our present rumber. Such an effort, 
pervious to water, with a large proportion of sand, |. A . 
such land might be plowed a foot deep in the spring | if made, would prove of infinite benefit, nct only to 
for corn. The fall, however, is the proper time for | US but to the cause of agriculture, and as the task is 
all subsoil-plowing, and no other time will answer | one of easy accomplishment, we flatter ourself that 
-_ land —_ the subsoil is of hard, stiffelay. The that esprit du corps which abounds among our readers, 
rost is the only and proper agent to commence the | w1j not only cause the reasonableness of our request 
work of deepening the soil. 


i really feel as if the boy was making an attempt to | '° be at once recognized, but ensure its being carried 











instruct the master. Well, if it should be so, I know 
you will attribute my saying what I have said toa 
pure intention. 

To conelude the whole matter, a deep rich soil is 
indispensable, if you want good crops. 
great point is, let every farmer go to work. 


shall find out the most judicious plan of deepening 
and improving the soil, let him have a great mopu- 
ment raised to his memory. I am sure he would be 


more deserving than if he had killed a thousand Mexi- | 


cans. 
Isee you are doing something on the subject of 
Agricultural Chemistry. I hope it will meet with 
favor; the subject ought to be introduced and encour- 
aged everywhere. Respectfully, 
WM. TODD. 


N. B. If I should have the pleasure of seeing you, | 


I will then tell you the kind of a plow necessary to 


plow a foot deep, and many other things that may be | 


entertaining. 
To Hon. D. W. Nat, Senator, Annapolis. 
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3L>°The communication of Col. Capron, as to the 
mode of his improving worn-out lands, will be in- 
teresting to every reader, and particularly so to the 
numerous gentlemen, throughout the Union, who 
have addressed communications to him upon the sub- 
ae The motto of the Colonel}, is—jL 9" Go ahead— 
e does go ahead, and in his course compels every 
obstacle to yield to his energetic assaults. 
We refer the reader to the very interesting 
paper in this No. of Mr. Stabler, of Montgomery. 











We have received the proceedings of the meeting 
for the formation of an Agricultural Society, held in 
Leonardtown, on the 13th of April, together with 
the Constitution, adopted for the same. We have 
have also received a Report from the Committee on 


ciety, for the Eastern Shore ; and a Reporton Fields 
‘and Fencing, made by a committee a 
Agricultural Society of Montgomery County, which 
we regret our inability to present to our readers in 
this No.—they shall appear in our next. 


CORREUTION—In describing R. Sinclair, jr. & Co's. Dril! | 


| tions to be addressed to 


Bay-side Farming, to the Maryland Agricultural So- | sometimes called Bead Tree, from the appearance of 


inted by the | 
| dia—It is one of the most beautiful ef ornamental 
| trees, and should be extensively cultivated for that 
| purpose. Our highly esteemed friend, Dr. S. B 


| into effect. 
TO OUR EXCHANGES. 
| To our brethren of the press, many of whom ffat- 


Now, the| ter us, by regularly transferring to their columns, 
Let him | 
not only work, but read and study ; and the man that | 


every month, no inconsiderable portion of our labors, 
we would respectfully ask the favor of giving a few 
insertions to the annexed short Prospectus for our 
next volume : 

‘The American Farmer,” 

And Spirit of the Agricultural Journals of the Day. 
A new volume of this old and popular agricultural 
work, commences on the Istof July. Itis published 

| on the first of every month, each No. containing 32 
large octavo pages, at $1 per annum—6 copies for $5 
—13 copies for $10. 
| The American Farmer has now been in existence 
| since 1319, and was the first periodical ever publish- 
,ed in the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
| interests of the cuitivators of the soil—many similar 
| works have since sprung into existence, and have 
| passed away, whilst the pioneer in the good cause 
| has steadily pursued its way, and in its ripe 
old age, evinces all the freshness and vigor of 
; youth. The publisher feels conscious, that his nu- 
| merous patrons will bear him out in the assertion. 
| that at no stage of its existence has his journal been 
| received with more favor than at the present time. 
| Gentlemen of the highest standing, and eminent for 
| their zeal and devotion to their time-honored eslling 
| who have been subscribers to the work since its first 
| appearance to the present time (and we have a num- 
| ber of them still on our Jist,) have but recently borne 
| testimony to the fact, that it is not exgelled in point 
| of practical utility by any of the numerous journals 
| with which our country now abounds. Whiist these 
assurances are flattering to our pride, they will serve 
as a stimulus to future exertions. All communica- 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher American Farmer, 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 





Prive or Cnuma—Melia Azedarack, of Linn.— 


the berries it bears—itis also called the Pride of In- 


Martin, of this city, has presented us with a smali 


Machine in our last number of the “Farmer,” instead of Sub-| quantity of the seed, of the above tree, saved from 


soil Plow, read, »*the famous Maryland Seif-Sharpening Plow” 
-Also, instead of $15, we learn the price of this excellent im- 
plement is $20. 


| one of the species in his yard, which he requests us to 
' distribute to those desirous of raising it. 
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Limine.—In our pages of this month will be found 
a highly valuable paper on the use of lime, being a | 
prize essay, for which £10 was awarded by an agri- 
cultural society in England. The use of lime has in- 
creased to an almost incredible extent in this State, 
within a few years. In February, 1840, Mr E. J. 
Cooper, of this city, commenced burning it for agri- 
cultural purposes, and so small was the demand, that 
months elapsed before a bushel of it was taken off 
his hands, and it was feared by many, that his enter- 
prise would be a failure—during the first year, how-| 
ever, he disposed of fifty thousand bushels, and the | 
demand has since been steadily on the increase, and | 
his calculation is, that during the present year, his | 
sales will amount to one million of bushels—and the 
sales of the other dealers will probably increase the | 
amount used halfa million more! Mr. Cooper is tlie | 
pioneer in this business, and deserves the thanks of | 
the farming interest, for his laudable efforts in their 
behalf—When he first commenced burning, the cost 
of the article to the farmer was 125 cts. per bushel ; 
as soon as the business would allow it, a reduction | 





was made by him in the price, although he had | 
no competition—the increased demand and the fa. | 


cilities now enjoyed, has enabled him to put the 


in that advocacy, and that vindication, he has hads 
the courage to speak the language of a heart feeling. 
what it uttered. 

The matter at issue is one of profound moment to 
every farmer and planter of Maryland, and we shall 
seize an early occasion to lay the entire report be-- 
fore our readers. 


THE CROPS —We learn from various sections: 
of our State, that the Wheat looks badly—The unfa- 


| vorable winter, and the very dry spring, thus far, has: 


disappointed the hopes of the farmer. 

The Cecil Whig of the 24th, says: ‘ Some farm- 
ers in this neighborhood are ploughing up their 
wheat, and preparing to plant corn instead, so un-- 
promising is the appearanee of the former grain.” 

The Howard Dis. Press of the same date, says: 

“Owing to the unfavorable weather in the wintery 
which caused the roots of the grain to be exposed, 
and the dry season since, much of the wheat in this 
county looks very bad. In some places it looks well. 
—The Mediterranean variety generally looks prom- 
ising.” 

The Mar]boro’ Guzette of Friday, says : 

“We hear that Dr. Bayne examined his Peach 
orchard, and found the fruit on trees in even the less 
exposed positions entirely destruyed. His loss, as 
well as that of other fruit gardeners, will be consid- 


cost of the article, delivered on board of vessels, at| erable. The crops have suffered some, but to what 
his establishment, at six cents, thus placing it within | extent we have not been able to learn. 

the reach of every farmer to testils great value—/ In the neighborhood of Washington the fruit on 
Mr. Cooper informs us, that those who were the least the Peach trees has been almost entirely destroyed, 
able to purchase, or less prompt in their payments, and we learn that the principal fruit growers for the 








when he first commenced, are now among the most 
able and punctual of his customers. 


MR. COAD'S REPORT. 


We have just read the Report made by the Hon. 


G. D. Coad, from the committee on Agriculture, to | 
the House of Delegates of Maryland, on the 6th of. 
March last, in relation to the appointment of an agri- 
cultural chemist. 
view of making an abstract ; but on reading it, we 
came to the conclusion that we could not do so with- 
out doing injustice to the subject, as well as to the 
author. Mr. Coad has treated the subject with great 
ability, and demonstrated, by a course of reasoning 
as powerful as conclusive, that the interests of the 
agricultural communily require the appointment of 
an agricultural chemist, as a means of imparting to 
them the requisite knowledge, to enable them to 
make a judicious application of the mineral, calcare- 
ous and vegetable resources which abound in our 
State, in the improvement of the soil, and that it is 
alike the duty and interest of the State to defray the 
expense of such an officer. 

For one we thank the author of this Report, on 
more accounts than one. We thank him for the 
pleasure we derived in reading the luminous, just, 
and statesmanlike views which he has taken—we 
thank him for the bold and manly tone, in which he 
advocates the agricultural interest, and vindicates its 
claims to consideration—and we thank him, because, 


We took this report up with the | 


Baltimore Market, have had their early fruit killed 
| by the frost of last week. 

The Williamsport (Washington Co. Md) Times of 
' Saturday says, the growing wheat in this part of the 
country looks decidedly bad, just now. A goodly 
number of our agricultural friends are quick to 
grumble at the slightest indication of a short crop, 
, but we think, if rain should noc soon come, that a 
} cause for grumbling will nut be unfounded. The 
| earth is very remarkably dry—no rain of any conse- 
| quence having fallen since the thunder-shower of 
| ‘luesday morning, the 6th inst.” 
| The Kent News of Saturday, says: the weather 

still continues very dry—scarcely more rain has fal- 

len in April than would wet a blanket. When we 

were boys we often heard of “April Showers.” The 
‘small grain is suffering for rain.” 

The Easton Gazette of Saturday says : the spring 
| has thus far been cold and variable with us, and the 
| propucts of the earth we fear suffered somewhat in 

consequence. The absence of rain and moisture has 
| however served, in some measure, to protect the blos- 
| soming fruit from blight; while the uniform coolness 
| of the atmosphere has doubtlesssaved the wheat fields 
| from the ravages of the fly. 

Our excellent friend Col. Goldsborough of Otwell, 
whose intelligent and inquisitive mind is never with- 

out useful employment, writes us, of this date, (19th 
| inst.) as follows: 
| While you were surrendering yourself to the 
| pleasing influences of the dormitating god, 1 was 
| measuring ice in a horse-trough—rather over 1-4 of 
jan inch thick. Put that down in your diary—it is 
somewhat rdmarkable—doubtless theré was fine 

skating at Albany this morning.” 
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PROSPECTS OF GRAIN PROSPECTIVELY 
CONSIDERED. 

We have extracted the following from a recent | 
letter from the Paris Correspondent of the New York | 
Herald, to the editors of that paper. The writer | 
had been speaking of the present failure of the crops 
of Europe, and of the prospect which presented it- | 
self to his mind, that, in Europe, the supply will | 
continue for a long serits of years insufficient to 
meet the demands of its population, owing to the | 
great disproportion which exists, and must continue | 
tu exist, between the increase of population, ard the 
facilities for growing breadstuffs and their substi- | 
tutes. From the view which the writer takes, it | 
is evident that he indulges the opinion, that the pres- | 
ent famine, though accelerated in its visitation by the | 
failure of the potato crop in Great Britain, and on | 
the Continent, is not so much to be ascribed to that 
failure, and of the shortness of the grain crops, as to 
the fact, that population had increased in a ratio 
greatly beyond the means of subsistence. It is not 
our purpose to attempt to controvert this position, 
because, at the present moment, we have not the 
data to enable us to do so, and would not, therefore, 
venture to oppose our assertion to the opinions of 
the writer in question, which, for aught we know, 
may have been based on statistical facts. We, how- 
ever, believe that the cause of the scarcity, now ex- 
isting, does not date back so remotely as is fixed by 
the writer, and that however much a superabundant 
population may have tended to aggravate it, that the 
failure of the grain crops last year, in many of those 
European countries which have heretofore been 
large supplyers, as well as that of the Potato crops, | 
had a very material agency in bringing about the 
present melancholy state of affairs. We are not 
prepared to say with the writer, that “ the prospect a- 
head is worse than the realities of the past”’—for we 
Should be loath, indeed, to arrive at the conclusion, 
that the famine which has so afflicted our transat- 
lantic brethren for the past and present year, should 
through the dispensations of Providence, be in store 
for them in the future, for a long continued series of 
years. But, although we would, in our regard for 
our fellow-men, be disposed to reject the gloomy 
picture drawn in prospective, we can but commend 
the advice of the writer to our agricultural brethren. 
He says: 

** Go to work, therefore, and plant corn and wheat.” 
There is much of prudent wisdom in this advice, as | 
it is but reasonable to suppose, that the European de- 
mand, for some years to come, will be very great, 
and that the demand of the next year will be fully as | 
great as can be supplied by our commercial marine. 
England has not, for many years been able, even in 
the most fruitful seasons, to raise enough grain to | 
supply the necessities of her people. Heretofore, | 
she has drawn the chief portion of her deficient sup- 
plies from the Baltic, the Black Sea, and from some 
of the States of Germany, which countries, until the 
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past season were nearly always blessed with a super- 
Now, however, they are dependant 
upon other nations, and cannot, under the most fa- 
vorable auspices, be presumed for a year or two at 
| least to have much surplus produce, and will not, 
therefore, be in a condition to interfere with us to 
any considerable extent. Indulging in these views, 
we avail ourself of the occasion to impress it upon 
our agricultural friends, to make an energetic effort 
to put in as much corn as they can probably manure, 
prepare the ground for, and lend well,—as they may 
rest assured, that their newt crop, like the present, will 
command a good price. 

We would have them too, to be looking ahead, so 
as to be enabled to increase their sowing of wheat 
next fall. 

A word or two more and we will close. 

2} Would nct corn be a more lucrative crop than 
| Tobacco, in the present state of the market ? 273 
| And having asked the question, we will give the ex- 

tract to which we have before alluded. Here it is: 
‘In the meantime, during the last thirty years, 
the different populations have been increasing, till in 
| certain portions of the Continent, such as Belgium, 
| France, and Ireland, the means of subsistence is un- 
j able to support the people of particular districts. 
| This new crisis of human society has been hurried 
on by the failure of the potato. The prospect ahead 
is worse than the realities of the past. Europe, 
hereefter, will annually require an increasing quan- 
tity of food from some other country, to supply the 
growing deficiency. This can only be got from 
America—from the United States—from the great 
North-west of the Union. Go to work, therefore, 
plant corn and sow wheat, for the period has come 
when the accumulated wealth of a thousand years— 
the gold, silver and jewels of Europe must cross 
the Atlantic and take up their residence in the great 
west.”’ 





A friend has called our attention to the following 
paragraph—He informs us that a similar trial of 
sea-ore was made by a farmer of his acquaintance, 
which resulted in a very fine crop of potatoes, which 
was attributed to the use of that weed, whilst his 
neighbors had an almost entire failure. 

Poraro Disease.—The Yarmouth ( Me.) Register 
states that sea-weed used as manure in potato hills 
effectually prevents the Potato disease. Also that 
peat is made to produce the same result. We hada 
fine field of potatoes last year, entirely unaffected by 


| the rot, while other lots around us were more or less 
affected, and some of them badly. 
| the entire exemption, in our own case, to the use of 


We attributed 


tanner’s manure, containing, among other ingredi- 


| ents, a considerable per centage of lime. 


Fine Srock.—We are requested to state, that Mr. 
James Gowen intends offering at public sale, about 
the latter end of May, a number of fine Durham 
Cattle, aa ong them several young Bulls and Heifers 
of the finest blood. 


Flower Seeds of all kinds, if not done before should 
now be sown. 
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THE WHEAT CROP—THE APRIL NO. OF | previous to grinding to undergo some drying process. 
THE FARMER. | Heretofore, although money and time have been em- 

The following is from one of the best and most Ployed, no better method has been adopted than the 
Rh ae ; common malt kiln. Some other contrivances, how- 

successful farmers in Cat roll County Phin: | ever, than the one we speak of have been resorted to, 
The prospects for a growing crop in this county | but none we believe so rapid in the process of drying 
generally, are not good by any means, tho’ there are | ag to be of sufficient utility. The one Mr. C. is con- 
some fields as fine as | eversaw at this season of the | structing will doubtless meet this difficulty, as it is 
year,—all the northern and wesiern exposures have | capable of drying about 5,000 bushels a day. The 
suflered exceedingly; indeed some are entirely kil- | credit of the invention, we are informed, is due to 
led. Should the winter have been as severe through- | our fellow-citizen, Mr. L. Fagin, who, we understand 





out the country, a short crop must be the result. 
I received the Farmer for April, and am de- 


lighted with its contents; indeed you deserve the | 


thanks of your subscribers for the efficient manner 
you cater ior their profit and amusemeut. 


The Centersvill Times of Saturday, says the 
wheat throughout Queen Ann’s county looks very 


indifferent. It stands quite thin upon the ground, | 


and from the late frosts and centinued dry weather, 
soems tu be “going back rather than forward,” to use 
our farmer’s phrase. 

Foreign Demann ror Breapsturrs.—We have 
received, by the steamer, our regular files of foreign 
journals gown to March 4th. Ona careful exami- 
nation of these, particularly the Mark Lane Ex- 
press, (the best informed, ard most reliable paper in 


the Kingdom,) we see no reason to expect a fall in | 


the price of breadstuffs till after harvest. It is difli- 
cult to condense the evidence into the small space 
we have left for this article, on which this opinion is 
founded.—We will give a few facts only : 

Bread is higher in Paris than it has been in fifty 
years. 
exportation of grain, from fear of a famine. 
are not vessels enough inthe world that can be 
spared from other branches of commerce, to over- 
stock the British islands with food. The Govern- 
ment has recently borrowed forty millions of dollars 
with which to buy grain for the destitute. They are 
to be fed till harvest, and have no potatoes. if the 


hungry millions can get one half that nature de-| 
mands, they will consume more breadstuffs than we | 


dare to estimate in figures. The London Merning 
Chronicle says, the grain needed will load some 
2.500 vessels of 600 tons each. Nothing like this 


number can be found to transport grain from the | 


United States to England. 
Prices cannot well rise much higher here, because 
flour, wheat, corn, and meal can on.y be shipped in 


limited quantity, no matter what their value in Eu- | 
in the event of short crops, at the coming | 


rope. 
Sonali a wide-spread famine is regarded as inevi- 
table. Many are hoarding grain in anticipation ol 
such an event. Fresh meats said to be very cheap, 
by reason of the fact that animals are killed to pre- 
vent their consumption of food needed for human 
sustenance. 

Great complaints are made of the bad condition 
in which American Provisions and Wool reach the 
British market. Bales of wool have been returned, 
on aceount of dirt, gum, &e.— Genesee Farmer. 

Important Invention.—We visited on Saturday 
the sheet-iron shop of Mr. John Cline, near the junction 
of Front and Columbia, and found the proprietor en- 
gaged in the construction of an ingenious contrivance 
for drying corn prior to grinding. It is doubtiess 
known to most of our readers that, in exporting meal 
to Europe, it becomes musty and useless; the corn has, 


Several German States have prohibited the | 
There | 


| has already received at his mill orders for meal suf: 
| fic'ent to justify the expense necessary to the construc- 
tion of the corn dryer alluded to, the cost of which 
| will be about $1,500. We believe Mr. F. has made 
| no application for a patent; but the invention will be. 
| of great utility in advancing the already rapidly in- 
| creasing provision trade between this country and Eu- 
rope; and we think the inventor should derive all 
possible benefit from the result of his ingenuity and 
labor. Mr. Cline has exhibited both skill and energy 
| in the construction of this work, and will shortly have 
it ready for use, when it will be worth the walk to 
'to see it in operation. Almost every day exhibits 
some new evidence of the ability of Cincinnati me- 
| chanics.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
| The cultivation of Cotton in British India was un- 
| der consideration at the recent annual meeting of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. E. Armirace, 
| Esq. Mayor of Manchester and President of the Cham- 
ber, stated that in 1836 there were 219,000 bags ship- 
| ped from India to England; and that in the same 
| year the United States supplied 764,707 bags; in 1845 
England derived from India only 155,000 bags, show- 
'ing a diminution of production, whilst the United 
States, in that year, shipped to England 2,555,000 
bags. Mr. A. attributed the failure in India to the 
abuse of patronage in that quarter, and the increase 
in the U. States to the self-reliance of our planters, 





iL>> We have received several varieties of Wheat 
from the farm of Mr. Eowarp Sraspirr, near Sandy 
Spring, in this County—the height of No. 1 being 
about 25 feet; Nos. 2 and 3, not quite so high, but 
far superior to any we have ever seen, thus early. 
Some few years since, the greater portion of the field 
did not, when in cultivation, produce one barrel of 
merchantable Corn to the acre. It has since had 12 
bushels of lime to the acre, and Jast fall, a light dres- 
sing of both bone dust and guano—6 to 8 bushels of 
the former, and 8 to 100 ibs. Peruvian guano to the 
acre. These are but fair samples of the whole field. 
Each sample appears to be the produce of a single 
grain. The growth is as thick on the ground as it is 
Juxuriant. Let all who have poor worn out Jands, 
that bring scarcely enough to pay taxes, adopt the 
same method of making them yield heavy and luxu- 
riant crops, and Montgomery will soon become the 
| garden spot of Maryland. It can be done.—Rockville 
Journal. 
| To Destroy Rep Ants.—As every housekeeper 
may not know how to get rid of these troublesome 
| little intruders, I will state my experience. Place a 
| piece of fat bacon, or a pan of grease or butter near 
| the place where they enter the kitchen or pantry.— 
| This will soon attract them together, when they can 
be easily removed, or destroyed by a little hot water. 
Thousands may be destroyed in this way in a few 
days.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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NEW CASTLE (Det.) AGRICULTURAL CLUB. | _ 


The Agricultural Club met at Mr. C. P. Hol- 
comb’s, Devondale. 


Dr. Thompson exhibited a specimen of Early En- 


glish Potatoes; said to produce well. and to be three | 


weeks earlier than the Mercer, called the Walnut 
Jeaf. They had been cultivated by Mr. ,a 
farmer near Burlington, and were on sale by Mr. 
Dreer, Seedsman, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Jackson.—They resemble the English Ash 
Top, a favorite Potato in England, which we used to 
consider very early. 

A specimen of white corn, being one of four fair 
ears grown on a single stalk, on the farm of Captain 
Barr, a successful farmer near Frenchtown, the 
yield on good land having been some sixty bushels 
to the acre, were exhibited. 

Major Carr.—The kernel is not deep enough to 
measure well; and the cob is large in proportion, 





though it is a very fair round handsome white Corn, | 


but I think we skall continue to grow our yellow, 
somewhat on the gourd: the English now give it the 


preference, and it is quoted higher than the white. | 


Major Andrews.—And the English are right; it is 
the best even for the table. 

Dr. Thompson.—The experience and practice of 
ali the South are against you there. 

Major Andrews.—This is a mere matter of taste, 
Doctor! 


Dr. Thompson.—Indian bread, whatever the color 
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Major Andrews.—No! for they can be bought 
there at four years old for about $12a$14 a head; we 
could not breed and raise them to that age for twice 
the money. ‘They must breed them and we will 
graze them, or some of them. 

Mr. Gregg.—But we shall continue to breed heif- 
ers for the Pail and steers for Working Oxen. 

Mr. Jackson.—1 would prefer letting the Yankees 
break them for us. 

The Club after dinner adjourned to the Ploughing 
field, a fine field of sixty acres, where the Ploughs 
were under way. Four mules attached to Prouty’s 
Wheel Plough, harnessed as they work to a wagon, 
two and two, was doing good work, while the Moore 
Plough was doing equally well along side of it. 

Mr. Jackson.—You might go deeper, your ploughs 
are running scant five inches. 

Mr. Holcomb.—They are intended to go six which 
is as deep as I dare go on this soil at this Ploughing. 

Major Carr.—The use of mules is getting more 
}common with us, and I have no doubt they area 
| good and cheap farm team. 

Dr. Thompson.—W ilmington is getting to be quite 
a mart for the sale of them, I understand 40 fine 
mules were sold from one drove a few days since. 
| Mr. Holcomb.—I mean never to buy a horse again, 
| except for driving, and shall use oxen less than for- 
'merly. Four years experience with mules induces 
| me to give them decidedly the preference.—The late 
Nicholas Biddle once made a calculation of the ex- 








of the corn, I believe to be more wholesome than | pense to the farmers of the United States of keeping 
wheat bread, in part from its mechanical operation in up fences, a sum that would almost exhaust the 
assisting the process of digestion ; it may almost be | British Exchequer, but the capital sunk in horses 
eaten warm with impunity. | must nearly equal it—and much of this precarious 
a eee abe not to be satisfied till we and expensive instrument, I am satisfied may be sav- 
ve made sixty bushels the average crop. ved by substituting mules. 
_ Mr. Jackson.—It will be a good aety first; that | ‘Mr Canby.—We shail require the largest sized 
is a large crop for an average crop, though [ do not, Western§ mules for our soil, and besides in many 
doubt but in a short time, with a good market, it will instances on small farms for instance, where the 
be a? r . * | same team is useful for the farm and yee going 
Mr. Sawdon.—Lime, Clover and Plaster, which | to market or church, the mule will hardly do asa 
has doubled the average yield in this county within substitute, though 1 think well of them, and the use 





the last ten years, can double it again in the next. 

Major Jones.—I have just purchased 18 tons of 
Guano, and propose applying it on my corn ground. 
My experience and inquiries have satisfied me that 
the best way is to spread or sow it broad-cast, and 
plough it in. | 

Mr. Canby.—That mede of application may do, | 
and I think perhaps will do, but | am satisfied it has | 
generally done more hurt than good, in our mode of | 
— to or near the hill about the young | 
plants. | 
_ Major Jones.—I know it has frequently produced, 
in our hot dry summers, applying it on or near the 
surface, injury rather than benefit. Jonathan Jen- 
kins, of Camden, in this State, an observing intelli- 
gent young man, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the use of Guano, told the Veteran Editor of 
the Farmer’s Library, Mr. Skinner, and myself, who 
capt night at his house a few weeks since, that 

decidedly preferred ploughing in ; that it prevent- 
ed the volatile parts from escaping, and there was 
little or no danger of injury to the Plants.—Mr. 
Skinner seemed to concur in this, and thought the 
plough would not put it below the reach of the 
ramified and penetrating roots of the Corn Plant; and 
this is certainly high authority. 

Mr. Holcomb.—\ was surprised to learn that about 
$4 a head will cover the expense of driving store cat- 
tle in the fall from Illinois, we can’t compete with 
them in raising stock. 





of them is certainly greatly increasing. 

The subjects named for consultation at the next 
monthly meeting were, the best mode of shocking 
grain ;—whether all things considered it is best to 
house or stack grain—and the Potato crop. 


N. ¥. FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Communicated to the New York Farmer and Mechanic. 
March 30, 1847. 
Hon. James Tallmadge inthe Chair. Henry Meigs, 
Secretary. 
C. N. Bement, of Albany—The following valuable 


| experiment made by him in the planting of potatoes, 


was transmitted to the club by T. B. Wakeman, the 
corresponding Secretary, who is at present in Albany, 
on the business of the Institute. 

T. B. Wakeman Esq.— Dear Sir,—On looking over 
my Diary a few days since, which I kept during my 
residence on my tarm, I found the following experi- 
ment in planting potatoes, which J offer fur the con- 
sideration of the Farmers’ Club. 

] had understood from some publication or other, 
that it was a nice piece of economy to plant the eyes 
only of the potatoes, and give the heart to the pigs. 
Knowing well too that a farmer who would wish to 
thrive, must save all he can and waste nothing, | 
thought it was a peice of economy worth attending 
to. I therefore fed the hearts to the pigs and I sup- 
posed they did the beasts some good; the di.serta- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. It struck me, 


. 
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however, that though potatoes would grow from eyes, 
and that hearts might fat pigs, whether these same 
hearts might not be more valuable as affording nutri- 
ment to the young shoots of the potatoes thaw the pigs. 
J therefore weighed two pounds of potatoes, and after 
cutting the eyes out, planted them in four hills, the 
eyes and hearts being equal in weight, each one 
pound. For other hills 1 planted with two pounds of 
potatoes cut in the common way, eye and heart to- 
gether; and also four other hills with two pounds 
planted whole ; and on raising them in the fall, and 
weighing the crop, the eyes without hearts weighed 
fourteen pounds and a hall; eye and heart cut, twenty- 
seven and a half pounds; and those planted whole, 
weighed twenty-seven pounds. They were all of the 
same variety, pink eyes. The ground was equally 
good,and though the season was too dry,they all fared 
alike. Four hills of the red potatoes, planted in the 
same ground, and of the same weight, yielded but 
thirteen pounds. 

The experiment is on a small scale, but it is suffi- 
cient to satisfy me that the taking the hearts from the 
cuttings, is robbing them of that, “which neither en- 
riches the pigs much, but makes the cuttings poor 
indeed.” This experiment also serves to show that 
whether potatoes are cut or planted whole, the dif- 
ference is of no consequence. What is gained by 
cutting would not pay for the labor. As to the red 
potatoes, I must confess I was beat—why they should 
give only half as much as their white neighbors, the 
pinkeyes, { know not. I know long since, as every 
one knows, that some kinds of potatoes are much 
more prolific than others; the worst for eating being 
generally the greatest bearers. 

With great respect, I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. N. Bement. 

Mr. D’J. Brown—presented for distribution, an 
improved variety of Indian corn, raised by John 
Brown, of Long Island, in Lake Winnipissiogee in 
New Hampshire, in lat. 43° 40! The following ac- 
count of it is extracted from the 3d number of the 
American Agriculturist, volume VI., for March, 
1847, viz: The island on which my farm is, com- 
prises about1,100 acres. A large portion of it is good 
arable land; the soil brownish yellow loam and where 
cultivated is warm and retentive of manures. The 
sub-sail is of a bright vellow, underlaid by a hard pan. 
A specimen of the soil from a highly cultivated field, 
which had produced 130 bushels of corn to the acre, 
was analyzed by Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, and 
gave the following results. Mechanical seperation 
of 1,000 grains of gravel, sand and loam. 





Coarse pebbles 90 
Fine do. 260 
Fine loam 650 

000 


Chemical .4nalysis of 100 Grains. 


Tnsoluble Silicates 8 
Peroxide of Iron £3 
Alumina 4.0 
Salts of lime 0.4 


Magnesia (a trace) 
Phosphate of Alumina (a trace) 


Vegetable matter 8.7 
Water 39 
100-- 


509 grains of the soil were digested in boiling wa- 
ter, 2-3 grains d ssolved; the solution was of a yellow 
color, consisting of 
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Vegetable matter 2.0 
Mineral do. 0.3 
2.3 


The residue from the solution before burning, was 
acid, and after burning, alkaline. The acid was then 
a vegetable acid. The following substances were 
taken up by the water, viz: Muriatic, sulphuric, car- 
bonic, and phosphoric acids, soda, lime, magnesia, 
silica, iron and manganese. 

On this soil, after a crop of potatoes, in the fall, 1 
cast on 18 or 20 loads of barn yard manure, (fift 
bushels to the load) spread it broad cast and ploug 
itin. From the beginning to the middle of May fol- 
lowing, harrow the ground well and add thirty loads 
of green unfermented stable manure made during the 
winter, and immediately ploughit in sufficiently deep 
to be well covered. By this process the coat of fine 
manure, applied the fall previous, becomes well in- 
corporsted with the soil, and gives the young corn 
plants a rapid start, while the coarse manure applied 
in the spring lends its aid in filling out the ears. 
From the 20th to the 25th of May, the ground is again 
well harrowed and shortly after, planted. The va- 
riety of corn I employ (which sometimes bears my 
name) was produced by cultivating for a succession 
of years, selected ears of the northern eight-rowed 
yellow corn, with cobs having small butt-ends, of good 
length and uniform size, the second ripe in the field—and 
taken from stalks bearing more than two ears each stalk. 
The grains of this corn are large and the cobs small 
—the ears usually from ten to thirteen inches in 
length. The largest cropI have raised is one hundred 
and thirty-six bushels of shelled corn per acre—weighing 
in the ear 9,420 bbls. or 70 Ibs. to each bushel, in- 
cluding the cob, and when shelled 59 Ibs. a bushel. I 
plant my corn in hills (four kernels to each) three 
feet apart one way, and two feet the other, reducing 
the number in each hill to three plants. The first 





hoeing is neatly done, when the plants are about three 
| inches high. In July I dress the hill by a second and 
| third hoeing, lightly moving the surface of the soil, 
| without making any mould or hill—leaving the 
| ground quite level and smooth. Early in September, 
| or as soon as the ears are completely formed, and 

their silks begin to dry up and wither, I top the corn 

for winter fodder. ‘Towards the end of that month 
| the crop is usually harvested, immediately after husk- 
| ed, and stored on the ear, in the granary until required 
for the market or the mill. 

Note.— This variety of corn, from the high degree 
of estimate in which it grows, appears to be adapted 
| to all the New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, a portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Il- 
linois, Canada West, lowa, Oregon, &c. 

John W. Chambers, clerk of the Institute, then 
shelled five ears of this Brown corn, about ten inches 
long each, in presence of the club and the grains from 
them just filled a quart measure. 

The Chairman—It is a practice among farmers, or 
of some of them, to turn the sod of their fields in the 
spring and then planton it. Let us urge them to 
turn it in the fall, so that by exposure to the winter 
frosts, the grubs may be killed, then harrow the 
ground in the spring. Others say that when the young 
grass of the sod has started in the spring, then turn it 
over and the grubs will go down to feed on the tender 
grass, and Jet the corn alone. Jyarmers in different 
districts differ about this. 

I present for examination a curious vegetable pro- 
duction of a vine resembling in many particulars the 
hop vine. This potatce, for something like that it is, 
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resembles in figure a bishop. Mr. Dorr of Galveston, 
says that it is from the mountains of Mexico. It is 
an annual, and is used there as a potato. Some time 
ago J had two of these potatoes, which I planted, the | 
vines from them grew some 15 feet in length, and had | 
20 or 30 of these potatoes or excreseences on the | 
joints of the vine. 
Samuel Allen—presented a letter from Richard H. 
Jones, of Charleston, S.C , on the subject of the new | 
silk grass, which was read. 
This silk grass is from the Yucca Filamentosa. | 
Some persons are also engaged in producing for | 
market the fibre of bear’s grass, calling it silk grass. | 
General Call of Florida, is engaged in preparing the | 
Yucca Filamentosa. Mr. Jones desires to know what | 
soil this plant delights in? what amount of fibre it pro- 


| 


duces? what is it worth, &c. and where the seeds of it | just as good. 


can be procured. 
D.Jay Browne—General Call has communicated | 
with the Navy Department of the U. S. on this sub- 
ject. The plant in question, I believe to be the Yuc- 
ea, gloriosa, commonly called Adam’s Needle. It is | 
a native from Virginia to Florida, and has been used | 
from time immemorial by the Indians, for cordage, | 
nets, &c. It is cultivated in England as a conserva- | 
tory plant, being more perfect in its vegetation, as | 
such, than when grown in the open air. | 
Dr. Underhill—Mr. Beal, of N. Y. has brought | 
here for trial, an article to be dissolved in water, and 
in the solution, potato sets are to be steeped for twen-. 
ty-four hours, and it is said the disease will be avoid- 


ed. Mr. Beal has three ether packages for sale, at 
cost. The article is prepared in England.—Let some 


members try it. 





WOOL GROWERS CONVENTION. 

A Convention of Wool Growers assembled at 
Steubenville, Ohio, on the 10th Feb. Alex. Camp- 
bell was appointed Chairman and Wm. H. Ladd and 
Jacob Ferkius, Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting was briefly stated by 
the Chairman to be, to take into consideration the 
wool producing interest in all its bearings, including 
the breeding of sheep. the production and prepara- 
tion of wool, its prior disposition, and the means of 
securing the best markets, and an adequate remu- 
neration. 

A communication was read from L. A  Mor- 
reli], Esq , showing the importance to Wool Grow-| 
érs, of some more systematic plan for the disposition 
of their fleeces, than that now adopted—and recom 
mending that wool depots be established to accom- 

lish the object. The suggestion was adopted, and 
heeling, Va. fixed on for the Western Depot and 
Springfield, Mass. for the Eastern. 

A committee was appointed to prepare an address 
to wool growers, on the importance of having their 
wools properly prepared for market, it having been 
most satisfactorily ascertained, that the wool grown 
in Eastern Ohio, Western Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, is considered by the manufacturers as equal to 
apy grown in any country in the wor,d.—Jno. 
Brown, from the said committee, read a written re- 
port on the best mode of preparing wools for market 
and kindred subjects, which is appended : 

PREPARING WOOL FOR MARKET. 

The best mode of preparing wool for market is as | 
follows :—First, before washing, remove carefully 
with the shears all locks containing dirt in a harden- 
ed state. Then wet the sheep in every part, and let | 
them stand crowded together for an hour or two. 
They should be taken out of the water (when first ! 
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put in for wetting) as quickly as may be after the 
wool is fairly wet, in order to retain a soapy sub- 
stance the fleece contains, which acts upon the dirt 
and gum in the wool while the sheep stand before 
washing. The soapy substance is the first thing to 
escape as washing is commonly done. The best 
mode of washing is to use a fall of three feet or over, 
turning the sheep in different ways under the fall, 
till the action of the water brings every part of the 
fleece to an almost snowy whiteness. A much less 
fall will unswer as well if the sheet of water is 8 or 
10 inches deep. If the water under the fall is not 
deep enough to remain clear while the sheep are in, 
a plank bottom should be provided to prevent any 
sand or earthy substance from getting into the wool 
by stirring up the water. A clear rock bottom is 
When a fall cannot be had, a clear 
running stream should be found, and the dirt worked 
out perfectly from all parts of the fleece with the 
hands after first soaking the sheep as before men- 
tioned. 

To wash sheep immediately after a soaking rain 
will answer very well, instead of wetting as above. 

The sheep when washed, should be driven to a 
clean grassy field, free from bare spots of earth, 
and avoiding muddy and dusty roads on the way af- 
ter washing. The shearing should be done as soon 
after washing as the wool is dry, which will be in 
two or three dry days. —When confined for shearing, 
the flock should be kept well littered, and the floors 
or tables, or whatever place they are sheared upon, 
should be kept thoroughly clean. The fleeces must 
be kept whole by the shearers, or they (the shearers 
are wholly unfit for their business. 

Afier the fleeces are taken off, they should be 
placed on a smooth, clean floor, or table with the 
outer end upwards, and be carefully examined all 
over by patting with the hands to find every burr, 
which should be taken out without fail. The fleece 
should then be rolled up snugly, and tied with a 
small twine. If farmers would not suffer a burr- 
hearing plant to live in their sight, it would be vast- 
ly better and would cost but very little, yearly. Of 
this we speak from expericnce. A disregard of 
these little things, (the whole cost of which is but 
little, in addition to the expense of putting up wool.) 
is the greater hindrance to the sale of American 
wools in England or France, and our farmers have 
generally no idea of the injury they suffer by a ne- 
glect of these matters, together with the shameful, 
dishonest practice of tying up their fleeces with ten, 
and even twenty feet of small rope; or with strips 
of bark two or three inches wide, instead of two ot 
three feet of small twine—wrapping up coarse end 
unwashed wool inside of some of the finest fleeces, 
—putting in dirt balls, dirty sweepings of barn floors 
—doing up their fleeces wet,so that they often 
mould. 

The Jaws of England are said to make such things 
a penal cffence, and would our farmers put their 
wool in such a condition yearly, as some now do, 
and as a good farmer would be proud of doing with 
his wheat, pork, butter, &e., we should soon have 
enough of English and French competitors in our 
wool market, which would do much more for the 
trade than any protective measures we canever hope 
for. Our slovenly dishonest habits, deprive us of 
foreign competition, and leave us entirely at the 
mercy of our large manufacturing companies, bo- 
dies without souls. The qualities of American wool 
are such as to overcome in some sma})] measure, all 
the disadvantages under which they must be sold in 
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a foreign market for want of reputation, and 
shipments of Awerican wools have been made the 
past season with asimall profit to the shipper. Every 
pound that we can export not only brings so much 
money into the country, but improves the market at 
home 

Some very judicious wool-dealers recommend 
keeping out of the fleeces, small scattering locks. 
But we are on the whole disposed to advise 
that all clean locks be put within the fleece to 
to which they properly belong; it appearing to us, to 
be more properly the business of the grader and wool 
sorter to separate them from the fleeces, than for 
the farmer, who in many instances is under no ad- 
vantages for using them, or disposing of them for their 
value. We do not think the remarks of English 
wool-growers in reference to Fribs, applicable to 
farmers. At any rate this has been our uniform 
practice, and we have yet to hear the first word of 
complaint about the condition of our wool either in 
this country or England. The wools put up in frst 
rate order and stored away in a clean secure place, 
the next thing is for the holder to become informed 
in regard to its value. This, he may generally do 
through some disinterested source if he will not be 
in too great a hurry, which by the way is all wrong, 
as the throwing of such an immense quantity upon 
the market at once, has the most certain effect to re- 
duce the price, as money is not to be had to buy all 
the wools of the country at once, unless they are sold 
so low as to give the profits of the business to others 
than the growers. If the wool is to be sold at home, 
the grower need have no anxiety about losing a sale 
by letting wool-buyers go away two or three times 
without it. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
MILK--ITS PRODUCTION AND PROPERTIES. 

There is no product of modern husbandry that bet- 
ter deserves the study of the farmer than that of 
Milk. It is the natural and most appropriate food for 
the young and growing bodies of the highest order 
of living beings. Milk is remarkable for holding in 
solution every element required by nature to form 
lean meat, tendon, bone, brain, nerves, hair, wool, 
and every other organized substance found in the 
body of man, or lis domestic animals. When we 
compare the yield of this life-sustaining fluid, as 
drawn from the best cows in civilized society, with 
that affurded by the native wild cattle of California, 
or the unimproved breeds of Missouri and southern 
{llinois, we witness a demonstration of the fact that, 
the natural secretion of milk can be vastly augmented 
by artificial means. 

It isa practical question of great moment to de- 
termine whether human skill and science can farther 
improve the milk-forming capacity of the one mil- 
lion of cows now keptin the State of New York. 
Can any available change be made, either in the 
breeding or feeding of these animals, by which any 
given quantity of grass, roots, or grain will yield 
more milk, more butter, and more cheese than it 
now does? Is it possible in the course of time to 
produce a million of cows in this State all of which 
shall be as valuable for dairy purposes, as the one 
thousand best cows now kept in it? 

That such a resultcan be accomplished, we enter- 
tain nota doubt. And were it accomplished, the net 
productive value of tle cows ef New York would 
be increased five-fold beyond what it now is. Let us 
Suppose that the annual expense of keeping a cow 
is ten dollars, making the cost of a million ten 


small millions of dollars. Asa whole, the 
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capital in- 
vested in this property would yield a fair interest 
if the cows gave a nett profit of two dollars each. 
| To yield this, each cow must pay all expenses and 
| one quart of milk a day for 200 days in a year, worth 
/acent aquart. If all the cows in the State could 
| be made to pay all expenses and yield five quarts of 
| milk a day surplus, where they now yield but one 
quart, it is plain the profits would be five times larger 
| than they now are, so far as pounds of butter, cheese, 
| pork, and other products of the dairy are concerned. 
| We make these preliminary remarks, because far- 
mers are apt to forget that a cow which yields from 
a given amount of forage consumed only one quart of 
| milk a day, over and above the expense of her keep, 
| is really worth only one fifth as much for dairy pur- 
poses, as she would be if her daily product was five 
quarts instead of one, surplus. ; 

It is not our present purpose to enter into the mat- 
ter of breeding cows on scientific and physiological 
| principles, in order to show how any race will be 
| likely to grow better and, for many generations to 
come, as it has already been improved for the 
duction of milk, butter, and cheese. It is the im- 
provement of the quality, and an increase in the 
quantity of milk from cows already in hand, that 
now claim the attention of the reader. The writer 
| has charge and the management of 50 cows belong- 

ing to the ‘ Rochester Milk Company.” Experience 
| at this establishment has shown that steeping, orsoak- 
| ing cut corn stalks in boiling water, or other food for 
cows, greatly increases the secretion of milk. Car- 
| rots are regularly fed at least once a day to each cow. 
' We intend to plant ten acres in carrots and five with 
| sugar beets, for feeding cows this season. The com- 
| pany have six acres of winter rye sown for early 

feed by cutting the same. The cows arekept in a 
| stable or yard the year round. Major Stewart, who 
| has had the control of the farming operations for the 
| last three years, is confident that he hz cut full eleven 
| tons of dry corn fodder, froma single acre sown 
| broad cast—the land of course is very rich. Oats 
and peas cut green are excellent for soiling, aad on 
suitable land yield well. Clover mown, and about 
| half made into hay, is capital food for cows. By 
| keeping all animals off the field, manuring well with 
| the things that nature uses to make clover, and seed- 
| ing thick, three heavy crops may be cut in a season. 
| All ruminant animals need a variety of food to pre- 
serve their systems in a healthy condition. Hence, 
a feed of clover, timothy, oats, peas, corn and cob 
| meal cooked, brewer’s grains, shorts, cornstalks, po- 
tatoes, turneps, carrots, beets, puinpkins, &c., can 
! be variously combined so as to suit the appetite or 
whim of each cow, and cause her to elaborate a gen- 
erous quantity of milk, if nature has endowed her 
with the power for so doing. Water, salt, pure air, 
and clean stables must all be strictly attended to, as 
well as regular feeding and milking. 

Repeated analysis made by pupils in the laborat 
of the editor, show that two pounds of good mil 
contain as much dry matter, exclusive of water, as 
one pound of fresh beef steak. The latter usually 
has 25 per cent. of dry solid meat, and milk 12} per 
cent of cheese, butter, and sugar. 

Of the twelve and a half parts of solid matter 
in 100 of milk as it comes from the cow, we usually 
find not far from three and a half butter, four sugar, 
and five cheese. The sugar of milk is obtained by 
evaporating whey to one-third or Jess of its bulk, and 
placing itin a warm oven to form chrystal of sugar 








just as crystals of common salt may be formed by 
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solar evaporation. Before evaporation, care should planted in each hill. When the plants get into the 


be taken to separate all the curd and oil or butter 
from the whey. We may take occasion, if we can 
find room, to describe the process by which any in- 
telligent person may test the quantity of cheese, but- 
ter, sugar, and water in the milk of any cow, he may 
have on his farm. 

There is but little doubt that the casein or curd in 
milk is held in solution by the presence of soda, 
which being neutralized as soon as lactic acid is 
formed in warm weather, the curd becomes thick 
and whey is evolved. The sal-soda of the shops is 
cheap, and the addition of a few drams ina pan of 
sweet milk, will keep it so for 8 or ten hours after 
it would become sour and coagulated without some 
chemical check. Soda does no injury whatever ei- 
ther to butter or milk, for tea or coliee. 

Where cream is churned, its temperature should 
be about 55 degrees ; if all the milk is churned, its 
temperature should be ten degrees higher. Consid- 
erable care is necessary to separate all the butter 
from the butter milk. By evaporating the latter to 
dryness, and testing for butter, we often find a quan- 
tity which, if saved, would add considerably to the 
products of the dairy during a season. Still greater 
care is necessary in making cheese, not only to coag- 
ulate all the casein, (cheese,) but to save from run- 
ning into the whey the oil or butter in the curd.— 
Cheese is apt to be injured by an excess of rennet, 
an excess of salt, or those of a bad quality. 








NORTIGUL LURAL. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 
Taking it for granted that you have attended to 








our advice of the Jast and preceding months, and | 


provided yourself with plants we recommended— 
we shall proceed to state what now should be done. 
Early Cabbages.—Prepare a bed, by freely man- 


uring, digging and raking it, and then set out your | 


cabbage plants for summer use. Cabbages are gross 
feeders, and, therefore, require to be well manured. 
The safest plan to prevent attacks from the cut 


worm, which frequently, in the course of a night or , 


two, will destroy nearly a whole bed of plants, is to 
make a paste-like mixture of soot, flour of sulphur, and 
salt, with just enough water to reduce the mass to 
the proper consistence. As you are about to insert 
the plant in the earth, dip the roots and stem, up to 
the lower leaves, into this mixture. This will not 
only serve to repel the worm but give an early start 


to the growth of the plant, and preserve it in health. | 


Lettuce Plants —Set out your lettuce plants to 
head. 

Melons of all kinds, as also Cucumbers, should now 
be planted. A small quantity of ashes should be 
mixed with the manure used in forming the hills. 
tis said that Guano, in small quantity, is an excel- 
lent addition to the compost which may be used, in the 
formation of the hills, and that the whole should be 
well mixed with the soil in making the hill. Not 


more than two or three plants of Water-melon, Can- | 


teleupes or musk-melons, should be permitted to re- 
main in a hill,—from 6 to 9 seed should, however be 


| rough leaf, is the time to thin them out. 
| Squashes—You should forthwith prepare a bed, 
make your hills, and plant your squash seed. 

Sweet Potatoes.—If you do not cultivate these in 
the field, you should at least prepare a bed in your 
garden, and plant a sufficient number of hills to serve 
your family. A sandy soil, with a good sunny ex- 
posure, suits this delicious root best. 

Corn for Roasting Ears.—Seleet a good loamy bed, 
looking well to the south, manure it well, dig the 
manure in deeply, rake well, and plant it with the 
earliest variety of corn for roasting ears. 

Cauliflowers.—If you have Cauliflower plants 
ready, plant them out. If not, sow the seed, in or- 
der that you may have heads of this rieh and mar- 
row-like vegetable in early fall. 

Brussels Sprouts.—Sow a bed of these, to furnish 
sprouts for your table. 

Berecole.—Sow a bed of these to supply yourself 
with heads for late autumn, winter and spring con- 
sumption. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Prepare a bed on your 
border and sow the various kinds of cabbage seed 
for fall and winter use. 

Early Turnips.—Prepare a good deep loamy bed, 
by manuring with cow-yard manure—give a plenti- 
ful supply—have this dug in carefully—rake the bed 
well, then put on about an inch in depth of well rot- 
ted manure, or rich mould, rake this on thoroughly — 
then sow Early Dutch Turnip Seed—rake in, and fin- 
ish, by sowing on the bed, a mixture of lime and 
ashes in equal quantities, and pat the bed with the 
back of the spade, or run a gerden roller over it. 
When the plants first come up, early, each morning, 
until they get into the rovgh leaf, sow plaster over 
them—or with a mop sprinkle fish oil over them—if 
you have neither of these convenient, sow soot on 
them. Each of these ingredients will answer the 
double purpose, of encouraging their growth, and ot 
protecting them from the fly. But, to be effectual, 
the operation must be repeated until the plants get 
into the rough leaf. When the plants are large 
enough, thin them out, so as to stand 6 inches apart, 
with the hoe. In two weeks afterwards, weed them 
with the hoe, and their cultivation will have been 
done. 

Broccoli.—Sow the seed of this vegetable for fall 





use. 

Peas.—Plant a few rows of Peas, to come in when 
the earlier planted shall have been gone. 

Beans.—Bunch Beans and Pole, of varieties, 
should now be planted, and to ensure a continuous 
supply, in two weeks, you should plant again. They 
will grow ir. any soil moderately rich, though clay 
suits them best. 

Sowing Letluce and Radish.—Sow these seeds, at 
intervals of two weeks, in order that you may have 
"a continuous supply. 
| Spinach.—Select a moist, shady, loamy-spot, pre- 
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pare it, by manuring, digging, and raking, divide it! So great is the diversity of taste in regard to the 


into three parts, and at intervals of two weeks, sow 
spinach seed, so that your family may be ensured in 
.a prolongued supply of this palatable vegetable. 

Small Salading.—Sow the seed of all kinds of small 
‘salacs. 


Onions.—Weed out your onions, but be careful not | > ‘ ’ 
y F | agreed, that the excellence of this selection is be- 


to draw the earth around the roots. If the weather 
should prove dry, water them witk soap suds. 

Carrots, Parsnips and Beets.—Mauure a bed with 
weil-rotted manure, spade it in, then rake, and lay 
off your drills, two feet apart, and drill in seeds of 
each of these roots. Treat them as directed under 
the head of “‘ Farm Work.” Your earlier ones should 
now be weeded and thinned out. 

Celeny.—If you have plants you may set them out. 
Jf you have none, prepare a bed and sow some seed. 

Asparagus.—Keep your asparagus beds clean from 
weeds. 

Parsley.—Sow a small bed for culinary use. 

Peppers.—Sow pepper seed, the sooner the better. 

Tomatoes.—Set out your early Tomatoes plants— 
be sure to give them plenty of manure. 

For late use you should now sow some seed in a 
good warm border. 

Egg Plants.—Set out your early plants—and 
sow seed. 

Endive.—Sow a small bed of Endive. The white 
and green curled kinds are the best. 

Okra.—Sow a small bed of these, to furnish plants 
for your main crop. 

Nasturtiums.—Sow seeds of this excellent vegeta- 
ble as early in this month as possible. 

Strawkerry.—If the weather should be dry, you 
will find that watering will help¢this fruit much. 

Trish Potatoes.—Plant a bed of these to succeed the 
earlier planted. For the method of planting see 
our remarks on this head in our ** Work on the 
Farm.” 

Dallias.—Plant out your Dahlia roots. Give 
them plenty of manure—don’t cover the crown of 
the bulb more than two inches, and water them oc- 
casionally, in dry weather with soap suds. 

Wateriug.—Use your watering pot freely in times 
of drougl&t, but always Jate in the afternoon. 

If you follow our advice, and attend to the sowing 
and planting of all we recommend, and attend to 
their cultivation throughout the season, you may re- 
Jy upon it that you will havea garden of which you 
may well be proud. That you may do so, and suc- 
ceed, you have our most sincere wishes. 


SELECT LIST OF FRUITS 

The Fruit Committee of the Genesee Valley Hor- 
ticultural Society, having been requested to furnish 
small select lists of fruits, have published the fol- 
lowing : 

The Committee in presenting the following list 
wish to state that they have confined themselves 
wholly to such varieties as have been satisfactorily 
proved ia this sectivn. 





merits of fruits, and so numerous the excellent varie- 
ties from which to choose, that the Committee have 
experienced some difficulty in adopting a list even 
as extended as this. 

There are no doubt many other varieties as good, 
and, in the opinion of some, perhaps better than 
some of these; but the Committee are unanimously 


yond a doubt, and that the whole or a part, as cir- 
cumstances require, may be cultivated with entire 
confidence. The names are placed in the order of 
ripening. 

APPLES. 

Summer Apples—July to September.—Early Harvest, 
Early Strawberry, Red Astracan, Sweet Bough, 
Golden Sweet. 

Fall Apples—September to December.—Early Joe, 
Porter, St. Lawrence, Jersey Sweet, Gravenstein, 
Fall Jenneting. 

Winter Apples—December to June.—Holland Pip- 
pin, Twenty Ounce, Faumese, Red Canada, Peck’s 
Pleasant, Yellow Bell Flower, Swaar, Talman 
Sweet, Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzen- 
burg, Baldwin, Green Sweeting, Northern Spy, 
Roxbury Russet, Yellow Newton Pippin. 

PEARS. 

Summer Pears—July to September.—Madeleine, 
Bloodgood, Osband’s Summer, or Summer Vergalieu, 
Belle of Brussels, or Belle of ugust, Dearborn’s 
Seedling, Bartlett. 

Fall Pears—September to November.—Stevens’ Gen- 
essee, White Doyenne or Vergalieu, Seckel, Onon- 
daga or Swan’s Orange, Gray Doyenne, Brown 
Beurre, Beurre Diel, Dutchesse d’Augouleme. 

Winter Pears.—November to March.—Beurre d’A- 
remberg, Prince’s St. Germain, Winter Nelis, Passe 
Colmar, Winter Bell or Pound. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Purple, Bigarreau d’Mai, May Duke, Elton, 
Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Belle de Cholsy, Yel- 
low Spanish, Napoleon Bigarreau, Dower’s Late, 
Large English Morello. 

PLUMS. 

Green Gage, Imperial Gage, Duane’s Purple, 
Huling’s Superb, Smith’s Orleans, Washington, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, Winter Damson. 

Barry, 
8. Miter, 
A. Sawyer, 
J. W. Bissexr, 
S. Moutson, 
Rochester, Jan. 14, 1847. 


[The selection contains many fine fruits. ‘ Hol- 
land Pippin” we perceive (perhaps by an error of 
the printer’s) is placed among winter apples. It is 
properly an Autumn apple in this country, though a 
winter fruit in England. {t is a very valuable cook- 
ing fruit—often confounded in this country with the 
Fall Pippin, a fine dessert variety, (keeps till mid- 
winter at the north, )}—which it resembles in growth 
and external appearance only. The Early Joe apple 
is a new variety, chiefly known about Rocheney, 
and a most excellent fruit of very sprightly, agreea- 
ble favor. We have large bearing trees of both 
these sorts. We would substitute Flesh colored Bi- 
garreau for Napoleon, and Columbia Plum for Duane’s 
Purple. But the Committee proceed on a sound 
principle in recommending only such as have been 
well tested in their district of the State—Gen. Far. 


Committee. 
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FLORICULTURAL. 


FLOW ERS—Work for May. 

Prepared for the American Farmer by 8. Feast&Son, Florists. 

Camellias will now have finished their growth, and 
should be syringed frequently over the foliage. 

Azaleas should be plentifully supplied with water, 

Geraniwms should have plenty of water, and if in 
bloom, should be protected from the scorching rays 
of the sun. 

Oranges and Lemons will now be in bloom, and 
should receive plenty of air and water. 

Chrysanthemums may now be propagated from cut- 
tings or suckers. 

Brompton and Queen Stocks may now be sown for 
blooming next winter. 

“Innual Flower Seeds should now be sown. 

Tender “Annuals sown in pots in March may now 
be transplanted. 

Verbenas and other summer flowering plants should 
be planted now. 

Tuberoses, Tiger Flowers, Gladioluses and other sum- | 
mer flowering bulbs, should be planted at once. | 

Roses in pots may now be planted out with success. | 

Dahlias may be planted from now until the middle | 
of June. 








Greenhouse Plants should be removed to the | 
open air this month. 





Metnop or LenctHeninc THe Bioomine Time or | 
Fiowers.-——The evanescent nature of flowers, and | 
, their beauty, has passed intoa proverb. ‘The follow- 
ing expedient will be useful to flower painters, and | 
others. It is well known that the great object of the | 
existence of a plant is the maturation of its seed. | 
This cannot be effected as a general rule, unless the | 
pollen dust is applied to the stigma of the flower; and | 
if this be artifically prevented, it has been found that | 
the flower retains its beauty for several days longer 
than would be the case if allowed to impregnate its 
seed. The experiment may be two ways: either the | 
anthers, which are the pollen receptacles, may be | 
eut off with a pair of scissors as soon as the flower | 
opens; or the stigma may in similar maner be remov- | 
ed, and the same end is effected, as tie pollen cannot | 
now, even if it falls upon the style, accomplish its | 
object. If geraniums be thus treated, they will pre-| 
serve all their freshness, sometimes for upwards ofa 
week or ten days ; and in their case, as the stamina | 
and anthers are very pretty objects, it is better to'| 
remove the style of the flower entirely, and none but 
the eye of a botanist can detect the amputation. This | 
Singular fact isnot new. Sir James Smith, in the} 
middle of the last century discovered it; but it is not 
as generally known as it ought to be. — American Ar. 


NOTES ON SOME SELECT ANNUALS. 
BY A DISCIPLE OF FLORA, NEW YORK. 

Dear Sir.—Just at this season, no doubt, some of 
your readers, who may be novices in floricuiture, 
will be looking over the seedsmen’s catalogues, in 
the pleasing hope of selecting something to give 
gaiety, brightness and profusion of blossom to their 
flower gardens. I remember how much I used to 
be puzzied with fine botanical names, and at last se- 
Jected in a good deal the same way that | suppose a 
person buys a ticket—trusting to good fortune a! 
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great deal, and to knowledge of the matter in hand 
very little. The result is very similar in both cases. 
Itis by no means an uncommon occurrence, when 
you think you have purchased the seed of some new 
annual flower, the Latin name of which gives you 
not even a glimmering notion of itscharacter, to find 
that the plants produced have coarse leaves, and an 
insignificant bloom. I have, therefore, thought | 
might use my little experience to the advantage of 
those of your readers who are yet beginners in gar- 
dening matters, by giving them a select list of about 
forty of the best annuals, that 1 have tried and found 
really handsome, easily grown, and well worthy of 
cultivation. 

Awaca tis inpica, Indian Anagallis.—Dwarf trail- 
ing habit, flowers in July and August. Flowers 
blue. 

Aceratom Mexicanum, Mezican Ageratum.—Up- 
right habit, height a foot and a half. July and Aug. 
Flowers pale blue. 

ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA, Large. flowered Argemone. 
—Habit branching, thistle-like leaves, large poppy- 
like flowers, 2 ft. high. August. 

Barronia AUREA, Golden Bartonia.—Habit spread- 
ing, large brilliant golden blossoms, suitable for beds 
or masses, 1 ft. high. August. 

BraNncnycome iperipirowia,Swan Daisy.—Habit 
trailing, leaves small, height six inches, color chan- 
ges blue and pink to white. July to Sept. 

Cacatia coccinea, Scarlet Tassel Flower.—Habit 
dwarf-tufted, blossoms tufted like little tassels, orange 
scarlet, one foot high. July to October. 

CaLanprina speciosa, Beautiful Calandrina.— 
Habit trailing, flowers bright rose-color, brillient in 
the sun, height six inches. July and August. 

CaLenpuLa orFicinaLis, English Pot-Marigold.— 
The prettiest and dwarfest of all marigolds ; always 
in bloom, makes a good mass, one foot high. July till 
November. 

Caiopsis BicoLor, GoldeniCoreopsis.-—-Habit erect, 
branched, flower yellow with dark brown centre, 2 
feet. July to Oct. 

CaLLISTEMMA HORTENSE, C!ina 4sler.—Well 
known ; some of the double quilled-sorts, called Ger- 
man Asters (of many colors,) are superb; 1 foot. 
Aug. to Sept. 

CLaRKIA ELEGANS, Elegant Clay kia.—Habit branch- 
ing, flowers delicate and pretty, 1 foct high. June 
and July. Should be sown very early, or in the fall 
previous. 

Corumsta Bicoror, Two-colored Collinsia.—Ha- 
bit erect, flowers numerous and pretty. June and Ju- 
ly. White and lilac. 

CoLuinsiA GRANDIFLORA, Large-flowered Collinsia. 
— More dwarf and spreading than the last; flowers 
blue and purple; one foot high; makes a pretty 
mass, 

Convotvetus minor, Dwarf Conrolrulus.— Habit 
spreading or trailing; flowers }‘e little ** morning 
glories,” particolored, blue, white, and yellow ; one 
foot. July to September. 

Dexruinium asacis, Double dwarf Larkspur.—Erect: 
flowers nearly as handsome as hyacinths ; of various 
shades—white, purple, rese, blue, &c. Should be 
sown in September to do finely ; one foot. July. 

Erysimum Perorrsxianum, Palestine Mus'ard.— 
Erect, showy ; deep orange blossoms, like single 
wall-flowers; make arich mass. June. 

Escuotrzia Cauirornica, Californian Poppy.-— 
Habit dwarfish and spreading ; blooms all summer ; 
flowers very glossy, bright yellow ; one foot; makes 
@ good mass. (KE. crocrea is deep orange-colored.) 
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Evroca viscera, Viscid Utoca.— 
branching; flowers sapphire blue, height one foot. 
July and Aug. 

Gia capirata, Blue Gilia.—Habit branching; 
flowers small, in dense heads, pale blue; July to 
September. 

GypsopHita ELEGANS, Elegant Gypsophila.—Pret- 
ty; dwarfish habit, trailing; flowers numerous, small, 
pale pink ; six inches. June, July. 

HELIcuRYsuM MACRANTHUM, Lurge 
Flower.—Habit erect; flowers white, tipped with 
red ; two feet. July to Oct. 

Hisiscus arricanus, African Hibiscus.—Erect, 
branching; large mellow-like blossom, color cream 
with rich brown centre; one and a half feet. July 
to October. 
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abit erect ; tions will be received. It is published 


Everlasting | 


Ipomea quamoc.it, Cypress Vine.—One of the most | 


celicate and pretty climbers; flowers like crimson- 
stars; 8 feet. Aug. Nov. 

Inerts oporata, Candy Tuft.—Branching ; there 
are two sorts, white and purple ; both pretty, and a- 
bundant bloomers; one foot. June, July. 

Koncia MARATIMA, Siceet Alyssum.—Habit resem- 
bles mignonette ; abundance of small white flowers 
from June to Nov.; six inches; makes a pretty mass. 


LiprostrHon pemi-FLoius, Close-flowered Liptosi- | 


phon.—Habit dwarf, slender ; flowers rosy lilac ; one 
foot. July. (Should be planted early.) 

Lupinus nanus, Dwarf Lupin.—Erect ; purple and 
blue; six inches. July to Sept. 

Matope cranpirLora, Large-flowered Malope.--Ha- 
bit erect; flowers marrow-like, ash-shaped, large and 
pretty ; two feet. July and Aug. 

Nemopuita tsicnts, Beautiful Nemophila.—Habit 
dwarf, spreading ; flowers like small cups, delicate 
blue and white; makes a pretty bed; six inches. 
June. 

Peruntra pHenicia, Petunias.—Several colors, 
from white to rich purple; makes rich ever-bloom- 
ing masses; one foot. June to Nov. 

Putox Drummonpu, Drummond’s Phlox.—Habit 
dwarfish, spreading ; charming for masses or beds ; 
always in bloom; varies in shade from rose to pur- 
ple ; one foot high. 

PorruLacca spLENDENS, Splendid Portulacca.— 
Dwarf, trailing; leaves small; flowers large, rosy 
crimson; makes a rich bed; six inches. July to 
October. 

PortuLacca THELLUSONT, Scarlet Portulacca.—Ex- 
actly like the Jast, but with scarlet blossoms. July 
to October. 

Scuisantuus pinnatus, Wing-leaved Schisanthus. 
—Erect, branching ; flowers prettily cut, blue, pur- 
ple, and yellow ; one and a half feet. July and Aug. 

Sirene penvuca, Pendulous Catch fly.-Dwarf, bushy 
habit; flowers pink-like ; blooms a greatdeal. June 
to August. 

Trorpeotum apuncum, Canary bird Flower.—A 
climber ; curious and pretty ; light yellow blossom ; 
grows freely and blooms abundantly; 10 feet. July 
ot September. 

Yours, &c., 
A DiscipLe or Fora. 

New York, March, 1847. [Downing’s Hort. 

20>>Witiman’s Ittustratep Botany.—This is 
the title of a beautiful work, a few Nos. of which 
have been left with us, and which we commend to 
the attention of ladies and gentlemen, fond of flow- 
ers and the study of Botany—It can be examined at 


the bookstore attached to this office,where subscrip- 
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beautifully colored engravings of flowers. 


Remepy ror Yetiow Buas.—Hiram Steele, Esq., 
(Representative from Cummington) has handed to us 
the following communication.—Mass. Ploughman. 

“ Yesterday I heard of a new experiment in pre- 
venting those yellow bugs from killing our cucumbers 
and other vines inthe spring. Happening at Mr. 
Holmes’ shop, he asked me if | wanted to know what 
would prevent the bugs from eating my vines this 
spring. I told him I should be glad to find some an- 
tidote but should not be a full believer until I had 
proved it. He said | should be satisfied when he 
told. He said a Mr. Besbe Jast season had his vines 
eat up two or three times, and he determined to do 
something to stop them. He took cotton batting and 
peeled it off in thin flakes and put it over the plants 
and a bug could not get near them. The edges of the 
cotton he covered with earth so that it staid in its 
place, and his plants grew finely, the cotton being no 
obstruction to light, heat and air.” 


Otv Trees.—An opinion has prevailed that the 
old and best pears have become worthless. This is 
an error. If the old trees, which produce poor fruit, 
are well manured, they will be restored to their for- 
mer value, and yield good fruit, large and fine. It 
is a common opinion, that, after setting trees, the 
work is finished. Trees profit by manure, as other 
vegetables do. Feed bountifully, and you may reap 
bountifully. Everything possessing life, whether 
animal, bird or vegetable, whether living on land, in 
the air, or in the water, must eat, drink, and breathe, 
tosustain life. An oyster or clam requires very lit- 
tle air; deprive them of it and they perish. Land 
animals and vegetables must not be suffocated with 
water, nor those of the water by air.- Agricultural 
papers have done much to improve the system of 
farming of late. Farmers will profit, and be well 
rewarded beyond their cost, by reading them regu- 
larly. I gathered quinces to-day, in my garden, in 
town, and found the largest to measure 12} inches 
in circumference, and weighed 15} ounces. 


Schenectady, Oct. 22. DAVID TOMLINSON, 


TO FARMERS & POTATO GROWERS. 

For some years past, the people of this country 
have sustained many serious losses in conseqnence of 
the Rot, and general failure of the potato crops. We 
have felt this calamity in our own country, very much 
during the past twelve months. 

Now my friends, such having been the case, I will 
here suggest a mode which will prevent the Rot, and 
produce the usual crop. I speak from experience in 
this matter. Let every farmer plant his potatoes 
above ground in the following way. When your 
ground is well covered with manure, every 2} or 3 
feet throw 2 light furrows together, within 2or 3 in., 
then lay your seed on the top 10 or 12 inches apart, 
and cover it lightly. Afterwards give them the or- 
dinary plowing or dressing. The seed remains near 
the surface, the ground becomes more mellow, the 
potato grows much larger, and in a wet season the 
unnecessary water will run off and prevent the Rot. 

This experiment was tried by a gentleman, in a lot, 
one half of which was put in the ordinary way, by 

loughing down, and the other half put in as above. 

n the fall, when taken up, not one could be found 
diseased, and more than double the quantity in bulk, 
as they had grown much larger than those planted on 
the other part of the lot, Lancaster Examiner. 
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|. T. GRANT’S PATENT FAN 
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These Fan Mills have taken the first premium at 
four of the N. York State Agricultura! Fairs, at the 
Fairs in Pennsylvania in 1845 and 1846, and also 
received the highest Premium at both of the Agri- 
cultural exhibitions in Maryland in 1846 which were 
held at Easton in Talbot Co. and at Marlboro’ in 
Prince George’s Co. They were awarded the first 

remium at the Fair of the Mechanic’s Institute, held 
in the city of New York in 1846, and also at a large 
number of County Fairs. They received the highest 
consideration atthe great National Fair recently held 
at the city of Washington,and it has uniformly taken 
the first Premium wherever it has been presented for 
competition. They have had frequent trials of them 
against time, and find no difficulty in chafing and 
screening one bushel of wheat per minute, (with the 
large sizes,) taking out all the Chess, Cockle and 
Smut at the same time, being the only Mill that 
cleans wheat at one operation, known to the Inventor; 
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MILLS AND GRAIN CRADLES. __ 
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(all other mills have to run the wheat through twice 
to perform the same labor.) ‘They will also clean 
all other kinds of Grain and seed at once running 
through the mill, (as given by directions.) They 
are made of the best materials and workmanship, the 
bearings all turned, and finished equal to factory 
machinery; the shaking works are on the same side 
with the crank of the mill; they turn very easy, so 
much so, that a boy can turn them with perfect ease. 
Each Mill has seven Sieves to accompany it, sufficient 
to clean all kinds of grain and seed. Grant’s Grain 
Cradles are of superior quality, which have been 
awarded the first premium at the New York State 
Fair, and all other Fairs at which the same has been 
ponent and are the best Cradles now in use. E. 
Vhitman is the only agent for the Sale of them in 
Maryland. 
Prices of Grant’s Wheat Fan-—No. 1, $25—No. 2. 
| $27;—No. 3, $30—No. 4, $32!—No. 5, $35. 
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either side up. 











RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASON’S SELF-SHARPENING* These ploughs are constructed upo" 
AND ADJUSTING STEEL-POINTED PLOWS. 


an improved self-sharpening principle. 
The point is a wrought bar of iron, 
steeled at each end, about twenty in- 
ches in length, straight, and passes 
upward into the body of the plough. 
As it wears away it is easily moved 
forward; and as it becomes blunt it 
is turned the other side up, thus al- 
ways presenting a sharp point of full 
length and proper shape. When one 
end of the point or bar is worn off 
five inches, it is reversed, and the 
other end performs a like service. 
The wing or share is also reversible, 
and can be used either end forward, or 


Both point and share are so very simple in their construction, that any blacksmith 
can renew them at trifling expense. For Sale by E. Whitman Jr., Baltimore. 
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ANOTHER CALL FOR IRELAND. 

The following letter from Maria Edgeworth has 
just been received by an intimate acquaintance and 
correspondent: 

Epvceworrtustown, March 11, 1847. 
To the ladies of America; more particularly, 
To the ladies of New York: 

Dear, kind and charitable ladies,—You are, as I 
am informed, well disposed to contribute to the relief 
of the distressed {rish ; but before you yield to your 
feelings of pity, and pour forth your bounty, you 
wish to have credible assurance that the accounts 
which you have seen in the publie papers of their dis- 
tresses are true representations, and not exaggerated 
pictures. 

I am encouraged by some of my many excellent 
friends in your country to hope that you will not con- 
sider my addressing you at this moment as obtrusive. 
I am encouraged to hope that you will believe in the 
truth of the assurance I give you that the accounts 
you see in the public papers, one of which I send 
with this letter, are not exaggerated. From my long 
residence in Ireland, during and since the lifetime of 
my father, R. L. Edgeworth, and from my connec- 
tions in Ireland, you may infer that I have means of 
information, and, from my public character, so far as 
you can see it in my writings, or gather it from pri- 
vate friends who have visited this country, I trust that 
you wil) believe that I am incapable of exaggerating 
for any purpose—especially not for the purpose of 
working upon your feelings. 

I assure you that, during my sixty-six years resi- 
dence in Ireland, I never knew of distress equal to 
the present. I will not give you any private instances 
—some might touch you deeply, but none can or ought 
to strike you and influence your feelings and your ac- 
tions so much as the general information—the posi- 
tive facts of greatest magnitude, and awful conse- 
quence. Famine, disease, deaths innumerable, are 
in all parts of this kingdom—putrefaction and pesti- 
lence in some—and if the people are not immediately 
relieved by supplies of food, and enabled by supplies 
of seed to sow the land, the famine, diseases, deaths 
and pestilence must be still more dreadful next year. 

At this moment a vast quantity of the land in Ire- 


land lies untilled for want both of men to till and of 


seed to sow it. 

The men who have been employed in public works, 
now when almost too late they are turned back to till 
the ground, as tenants or as laborers for themselves 


try. After describing the number of Irish beggars 
who are now swarming in Liverpool, who “ have 
neither hone nor food,” nor shelter except under the 
piazzas of warehouses, ard in door ways, and in 
courts, the writer says: 

“ America is the land of promise to which they all 
look, and 1 am informed by some of the passenger 
agents they cannot procure steerage room in the 
packets and transient ships, for half the number who 
wish to imigrate. The accounts received here of the 
effort on vour side to relieve the wants of the starv- 
ing Irish have created the liveliest feelings of grati- 
tude, in the hearts of our people. Not a nation of 
the world has put forth a hand to help these unfor- 
tunate people but the Americans. The crowned 
heads of Europe have a holy alliance to defend each 
other from the encroachments of popular liberty, and 
ever ready to lend soldiers and guns; but they have 
neglected to send us a grain of corn when they see 
that our people are starving. lt remained for the 














United States to make a new holy alliance of good 
will and brotherhood, and by the spontaneous charity 
of your citizens, more has been done to elevate the 
character of your nation, than all the victories your 
brave army has gained in Mexico.” 

Bees anp Honey.—We hardly know anything 
more disgraceful to mankind than the fact that for 
thousands of years they have gone on heedlessly, 
cruelly, wastelully destroying the lives of their use- 
ful and dilligent servants the Honey-Bees as theonly 
practicable mode of obtaining their delicious trea- 
sures. The process of smothering Bees in order to 
obtain their honey is a libel on the Creator, who can 
never have intended any such shameful waste and 
torment. In this spirit we have hailed every im- 
provement in the construction of the Bee Hive cal- 
culated to permit the taking away of so much of the 
Honey as the Bees can spare, yet preserving these 
useful insects themselves bor future industry and ac- 
cumulation. We trust these improved Hives will 
an speedily and universally adopted, whereby Bees 








and Honey will be rendered far more abundant and 

attainable than they have hitherto been. 
| A new Hive has just been shown by the inventor, 
Mr. Aaron Colton, of Pittsfield, Vermont, which has 
been warmly approved by the Cultivator, &c. and 
took the first Premium at our last State Agricultural 
Fair. It is larger than the ordinary Hive, of a pyra- 
midical form, the Bees occupying the middle of it 





or others, have merely and hardly been supported by | and depositing their Honey in two rows of drawers 
their wages at the public works, and cannot now, placed one above another on each side, and of course 
without wages or with lowered wages, feed them- | approaching each other at the top. The Committee 


selves or work to prepare a crop for next season. 
Food—actual food--is wanted; but seed is more 

wanted—most wanled—oats and barley. Supply 

might come from America of barley in time for sow- 


| on Bees at the State Fair reported of this Hive. —N. 

| ¥. Tribune. 

| “That from its superior convenience and adapta- 
tion to the habits of bees, they will aceumulate honey 





ing; Indian corn for food may be had for money— | more rapidly in it than on any other plan: that from 
money will relieve all our wants for the present; but | the drawers being arranged on each side of the cen- 
without seed our future is hopeless. | tre of the hive, as shown in the cut, the bees will fill 
I will not add more to this plain statement of facts; | from four to six of these drawers in the same time 
but trust entirely, my dear ladies, to your good hearts | that they will fill two placed in the ordinary way, over 
and good understandings. \the top; that the bees more readily enter the 
I sign a name which has been transmitted to me drawers on the sides without disturbing others, than 
unsullied by falsehood. | when they are placed over the top: that the horizon- 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. | tal entrances to the drawers, (two in each, 4 inches 

All the country and city newspapers are respect-| long, and 1} inch wide,) are much better than auger 
fully and earnestly requested to copy the above com- | holes on the top; that the bees will attach their comb, 
munication from Miss Edgeworth to the Jadies of| which is usually 15 inch thick, to the shoulder, 


America. (which, including the opening into the drawer, is 13 





The Liverpool correspondent of the New York | inch wide,) and consequently run one-half the comb 
Mirror pays the following compliment to our coun-! up through the drawer, still leaving a quarter of an 
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inch for ingress and egress : that the double covering, 
which, by this hive, the bees are allowed, is warmer 
in Winter and cooler in Summer : that toremove the 
brood comb of an uld hive; by breaking out one half 
in one year and the other half the next year, is bet- 
ter than any dividing of the hive, or driving out 
process.” 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Cambria has arrived at Boston, 


- bringing 15 days’ later advices from Liverpool. An 


extraordinary decline had taken place in the price 
of flour and corn, the latter having declined 24 shil- 
lings; and it was thought, from the very favorable 
state of the spring weather, giving a promise of a 
prolific harvest, that the deciine would probably be 
permanent. The cotton market was firm, and prices 
improving. 

[We do not believe that the decline will be per- 
manent. | 

The same arrival brings us assurances that the suf- 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, April 30. 

Frour-—The market for Howard street Flour 
| is very quiet, and we have been unable to find 
) any sales of moment the last two days. Yes- 
terday 20U bbls. were sold at $6.75, and 1o day 
| there have been sales of fine Flour at $6.25, and 
}some at $6314. There are sellers of super at 
| $6.75 and buvers at $6 624. The receipt price is 
unsettled. We note sales of two or three parcels 
of City Mills Flour, about 400 bbls. at $6.874. 
Sales of 500 bbls. Susquehanna Flour at ¢6 75. 

Gratn.—No Md. Wheatat market. [t would 
probably bring 140a150 cts. We note sales of 
| 7.000 bushels Penna.’red at 155 cents, and 1,200 
| bushels Penna. white at 158 ets. Sales of Ma- 
| ryland Corn at 80a81 cts for white, and yellow 


Rye 


| at 90a91 ets. No sales of Pennsylvania. 

| is worth 80 cts. and Oats 48a50 cts.—sales. 
Provisions.—There wasa sale of a consid- 

| erable lot of Prime Pork to-day at $13.374 eash, 

and we qnote at $15.374 a $14.00. Mess is 


fering by famine in Ireland, Scotland and on the Con- | held at $16, with limited sales. Mess Beef is 
= a1%.¢ 7 9+. Pr 
tinent is unabated. A great fast has been held in En- | hel! at $13a$14; No. 1 at $12; and Prime at $10. 


gland on account of the famine, which was rigid- 
ly kept. 

The distress was great in France. 
partments carts and boats containing grain required | 
an escort of military to preserve them from pillage. 

The whole of the inhabitants, fourteen hundred 
in number, of Eglesbach, a town in Germany, have 
requested permission to emigrate to the United | 
States.—Extensive preparations were going on| 











throughout the country for emigrating—so great in- 

deed that some districts were threatened with de- 

population. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 281rn OF 
MARCH to tHe 28TH or APRIL. 

Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll county. 

Tuken at 6 o'clock, a. m., 2 o’clock, noon, and at 6 o'clock. 

~— Wind. Temperature Remarks. 

22,NW NWNW| 30 50 45 Clear 

2wW SW S| 34 66 60 Clear 

30;\W Ww W)\3 39 34 Cloudy 

31) W w WwW) 3 40 4 Cloudy 

Ww W  SE| 33 44 40 Clear ——- Cloudy, 

QsE Ss 8/38 58 58 Cloudy Clear 

3/8 Ss 8\ 45 64 69 Clear 

“41W W_ SIW/ 40 67 63 Clear | 

“5|w W S| 43 59 54 Clear 

6ISE SE SE) 44 47 49 Rain Cloudy 

7S 8 S| 50 73 63 Clear 

sw 8S 8/39 75 62 Clear Cloudy 

isw SW SW) 59 66 56 Clear 

10;\W W W)35 73 64 Clear 

ulw WwW) 40 6 50 Clear 

12)W Ss 5) 32 76 73 Clear Thunder gust. | 

13\N N Ni 40 55 40 Clear 

14|\N Ss SE| 45 64 56 Clear 

15iSE SW SW) 47 59 46 Cloudy 

16iSVW W WW) 37 57 Sl Clear 

17;W SW S| 40 71 63 Clear Shower Clear 

isiINW NW NW 32 43° 37 Clear, 

i9INW WW! Ql 45 45 Cloudy, Clear 

2j\sw S Ss! 45 63 61 Clear 

2iw Ss S| 43 83 78 Clear | 

Risw SW S| 66 83 78 Cloudy, Clear | 

23\\v W NE! 67 60 50 Clear Showery. 

aINE W WwW 40 56 50 Cloudy Clear 

Q5INW SW SW) 2 38 5 Frost Clear 

8SW SW SW) 40 75 68 Ciear 

27\w WwW W/|55 81 75 Clear 

28|S 50 Clear 











In some de- ( 


Bacon is in fair request, and sales are making at 
74a7% cents for Shoulders; 8%a9 cents for Sides, 
and 9al0 cents for Hams. In Lard there is not 
much doing, but prices are very firm at 94 cents 
for bbls. and 10 cents for kegs. 

Wuiskey.—Small sales of hhds. at 284 and of 
bbls. at 294230 ets. 

Catrte.—Tbe demand for Beeves to-day 
was good, and prices have considerably advan- 
ced, owing to the lightsuppy. There were only 
130 head offered at the seales to-day, all of 
which were sold at $4 25a5 per 100 Ibs. on the 
hoof, equal to $8.50a9.75 net, and averaging 
$4.75. 

Hoes.—Sales of live Hogs were made to-day 
at $7a7.25. 

Hay—Best Timothy selling at $16a18. 

Topacco—There is nothing of moment doing; the 
receipts and inspections are very small, and in the 
absence of transactions this week, we give the prices 
of last, viz. Matyland 1.50a2.50 for inferior and com. 
$2a5 for good common; $4a7 for good; $6a12 for fine 
and better qualities; Ohio com. to middling $1.25a3. 
50; good #4a7; fine reds $5210; fine yel. $5a10; extra 
kinds 10a]12. There were 231 hhds. Md. and 52 do. 
Ohio, inspected this weck. 

Woor—There have been a few small sales at a 
slight decline in prices. 

Croverseen, sales at $4.25; Morasses, 34235 for 
N.O. and P.R.; Fish, Shad, trim’d Potomac $8, NC. 
7.75; Herrings No- 1 Potomac 4.75; Sugar, N.O. 7a 


| $7.50, stock Sight; Porto Rico $6.75a8.25; Cuba $6. 


2Q5a7. 





BULL FOR SALE—HUe is a buffalo, 3 years old, of the 
Holstein'stock, and a fine proportioned animal—price 


| #30. Apply tothe publisher of the “A. Farmer.” ml 


YRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE, about 15 months old— 
He is a beautiful animal, and took the prize at the Phila- 
delphia Agricultural Society’s Exhibition last Fall—Thke own- 
er having had a bull sent to him from Europe, this winter,will 
sell th above at a reduced price, having no use for him. 
Also, several young Durham BULLS and HEIFERS, from 
1 month old and upwards, Apply to S. SANDS, office “Ame- 
rican Farmer.” ap. 1 
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NOTICE. 
CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 
Near Baltimore, Md. 

We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 
ransplanting Trees, &c., and consider our stock of fruit trees 
superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
wd in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing their 
correctness from our standard Trees which are extensively 
pearing.-We deem it unnecessary to cnumerate the various 
kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suffice it to say our Nur- 
sry and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
and our determination is to give satisfuction if possible, both 
inprice and quality—printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will 
be be sent gratis; where large quantities are wanted considera- 
le discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, 
jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will please let us hear from 
them: Octl SINCLAIR & CORSE. 
say en Ty 
GARDEN SEEDS. 
—o— 
The subscriber has on hand a general 
assortment of Garpen, Frower, and 
Hers Seeps. Catalogues may be had 
ou application at his store. 
SAMUEL SANDS, 
122 Baltimore-street. 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! -— — — 
The subscriber is manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of ditlerent siz 
es; also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, 
Me = CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 
THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these | 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom refereuce | 
jsmade, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T. Beard, Th. | 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J.T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackail, J. 
Ilehart, A. Sellman, R.Sellman, 4. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 
Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J.C. Weems, 
of Anne Arundel county ; G. W. Weems,J. ‘I’. Barber, R. 6. 
thew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calverteo. Md. {tj=Agent 
of Evans Davis, Balumore co. forsale of the Woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrance from Howard st. near Pratt, 
mal and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt. 
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the many gentlemen who have tuvoured bim with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers aud planters for their hbe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all umes to build any of the following 
hinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse-power, or ‘Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 


THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


yey SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to | 





the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn aud Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fudder Cutters, Carry-jog and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
nutactures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 


Model or Mill-work buiit to order. 

Swith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by ine to operate well. JAS. MURRAY, 

Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 

Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 

shells and puts the corn in pertect order at the same time, for 

the millortor shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 


Any kind of Castings and 


fair rial before purchasing. 
He tas also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
2 pair 4116 in. French burr Milistones, with all the gearing; 1 


aid some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and any or all 
of the above will be sold low. n 


SEED POTATOES—Just received and lor sale, a small lot 
at No. 55, Corner of Light and Pratt-strets. 
Ap. 1 





84 per quart. Farmers wishing to planta beautiful and 
live fence should avail themselves of this opportunity. 
ou hand a few bushels Jerusalem Artichoke roots at $2. 

R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 


Ap. 1~It. 62 Light-:uect, Paltimore. 








Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind oi Machine, | 





pars ft 6in. French Burr Miilstones, with all the gearing ; Pre 
| ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
| Cradles, W heut-Fans, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
lehain Horse Powers, T'hreshing Muchines, §c. §c.—through 
of Maine Mercer Potatoes, a good article sciveted for seed, | ghig medium, would apprize the agricultnral community ofthe 
| fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
E. WHITMAN, Jr. | ecity? of the cexuine Winey PLow (right and left hand) 
SAGE ORANGE SEED.— We have received from Oino, | composed of the real “simon pure” and justly celebrated New 
( Quarts Osage Orange Seed, which we are seliing at| York comoosition. chilled castings, the points of which, are 
strong | warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, ata 
Also 
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SMULL & Co. 
No. 60 Pratr-st. and East Fats AVENUE, 
3 doors north of Pratt-street Bridze, 

AVE FOR SALE, STEAM BOILERS of various sizes, 

well adapted to Farms, for cooking food or Cattle—as E- 
conomy is the order of the duy, they can safely recommend 
them before any other Boiler now in use, for saving of fuel and 
labor. 

They manufacture likewise to order, Cylinder or Portable 
Boilers, Force and Light Pumps—Copper, Wrought-iron, and 
Lead Pipes—Brass Cocks, Couphngs, and all other apparatus 
for Steaming purposes. 

G-All orders thankfully received and promptly executed.. 

Ap. 1 


~ Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.’ 


PULVERIZA- DECOMPOSI- 
TION. TION, 





ee 

HE “PREMIUM PLUUGH”’—In Provry & Mears’ No 

5 1-2, “confessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coune 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,” we have coin- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connee- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, which with the tucility ofturning it into a Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pious Uvrra of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PiLoven, at Philadel- 
phia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle eounty, 
Del. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
#300 ; and at Prince George’s socicty, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST’ PLOUGH 
for general purposes.”? Their one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 

In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, is as 
follows, Viz: 

New Castle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, ineluding the firse 
two premiums. 

Concord, Mass., 5 premiuins out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 

Philadelphia, Ist premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 

‘Taunton, Mass, 5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 

Newtown, Bucks Co, Pa., “the best Plough for pulverizing the 
soil and burying the stubble.’’ 

For sale at No. 55 Lieut st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. decl 

GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufucturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Millis to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, rangingin price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse PorwerY Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 








| size, at 830, 40, 65 and 375; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 


ortabie Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 


‘ae PERUVIAN & ICHABOE GUANO. 
ARMERS wishing to apply this valuable manure can be 
B furnished with a pure article at the lowest importation 
prices by addressing W. WHITELOCK, 
Comer of Gay & High-strects, Baltimore. 
Also, Clover, Timothy, and Orchard Seed. out Mar. 1 
OMMER?’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANUKE—The 
Bavvccriver has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 














for the Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 


with tuemn one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a | the right to use thein, forany sized farm, at $5 each. Address 
| (post paid) 


ml Sam. Sanps, office of “A. Farmer.” 


— “Simon pure,’ and invincible Witey PLOW still in 
the field—A. G. MOTI, at No. 38 Ensorn Street, near 
Bel-Air Market—Manutacturer and Vender of Imple- 


cost ofabout fio cents per acre, tor blacksmith’s bill.—Ifyou 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 
mplements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
cash, and delivered in uny part of the city free of charge. 
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VHNHE subscribers are manufactur- 
ing and have for sale: 
Expanding Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 


tors, price $6.00 
Stationary do. $4 to $5.00 
Harrows, angular, hinge and 

square drags, $6 to $15 
Corn and Seed Drill Machines, $20 
Fanning Mills, at $25, 30 & $40 
Grain Cradles with wood and i- 

ron braces, $4 to $5 
Horse Rakes, 10 to gh 


Also our usual assortment PLOWS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, CORN 
SHELLERS, CORN & COB CRUSH- 
ERS, MILLS, &e. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 

62 Light s st. 

LUCERNE OR FRENCH CLOVER 
SEED—For sale by the subscribers, 

2000 Ibs LUCERNE SEED, growth 

of 1846—Axso, 

FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS of every 

valuable description. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 

2t 
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HUSSEYW’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers! Be earfy in sending your orders for Machines to 
cut your wheat; the time from now to harvest is so short, that 
any delay may lead to disappointment. 

hei is now decided beyond a doubt, that where this machine 
is well known, no other machine forthe same purpose can be 
sold without great sacrifice, if atall. Address the patentee as 
usual. may | OBED RU SSEY, Baltimore. — 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 

ARMERS who intend purchasing the “ Wrought Iron 

‘Rail-way Horse Power and Thrashing Machine, the pres- 
ent season, will confer a great favor, by sending in their orders 
as early as practicable. This suggestion is made from the 
feet of our having received numerous orders for this machine, 
salso that the usual press of business incident to the harvest 
time, may in some measure prevent our being able to supply 
other costomers. urndess we have their orders handed in in sea- 
son, to have them imreadiness when wanted. 

EZRA WHITMAN, jr. 

Cor. of Light ! & Prat-street, Bektimore. — 


BY E. SOPER, | & Co. 
No. 180 West Pratt-Street., Baltimore. 

Briers PUBLIC SALE.—AGRICULTURAL IM- 
‘4 PLEMENTS—#longhs, Tobacco Presses, Threshing Ma- 
— Horse- Powers, Corn Planters, Lime Spreaders, Cultiva- 
Harrows, Straw Cutters, §c.—On TUESDAY MORKN- 
1 May 20, at 9'1-2 o’clock, in the rear of our warehouse, 
1. 180 West Pratt-stwreet, we will sell without reserve or re- 
to cost, a very-eatensive lot of Agricaltural Implements 

and name in part, 150 Ploughs, various constructions, assort 
sizes, from small te che largest size, made of the best ma- 
‘terial and workmanship ; Tobacco Presses, of great power and 
quick operation ; Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, cele- 
brated patent Corn Planters, 5 do of Osgoods’ patent, 8'do of 
Robins’ patent ; superior Farm Carts and Lime Spreader, Cart 
Wheels: 8 patent family Wool Spinners, having 6 spindies 
‘each; superior Straw Cutters; Cultivators; Harrows of vari- 
ous kinds; 9 patent Pumps, suited for wells of different depths, 
together with 4 great variety of other farming Implements; we 
invite dealers, farmers and others to the above sale, as it is 

worthy the attention of all.—'Terms cash. 
May 1 E. SOPER & CO. Auctioneers. 


IME—LIME—The subscriber is prepared to furnish fron 
his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices us cannot 
fail to please. 
He is also prepared to furnish Seowe building Lime at 25c. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $1 per bbl E. J. COOPER, 
July 1 ” City Block, Baltimore. 
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M‘CORMICK’S VIRGINIA REAPER. 
ARRANTED to cut from 10 to 20 acres per day, and 
now considered the most perfect machine made for this 
purpose—For sale by 2. WHITMAN, jr. 
may lL corner of Light & Pratt sts. Baltimore , Md. 


GRANT’S PREMIUM WHEAT FAN & GRAIN 





CRADLES, 
OR SALE at the warehouse of E. WHITMAN, jr. 
mil corner Light & Pratt sts. Baltimore, Md. 





WARDEN & FLOWER rere  Aprcninaral ral and oti®* 
— for sale by AMUEL SANDS, 
Ap. 1 12 Baltimore-street. 
CONTENTS OF THE MAY NO. 
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ffi 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


* AMERICAN FARMER.” 





BALTIMORE MARKET, May 31. 


[Since our last, it will be seen that a considerable 
advance has taken place in all descriptions of Bread- 
stuffs; and we have no doubt, that prices will con- 
tinue to approximate to the present rates, as the 
demand for Europe must continue, and the supply 
from this country will be more limited, as the unfa- 
vorable season will decrease the amount at the com- 
ing harvest, and the surplus of former crops has been 
very generally exhausted. We can hardly believe 
that the price of flour will vary much from $8, for 
the ensuing year, that of grain in proportion—at the 
beginning of last week, it was up to $9, but towards 
the latter end, it receded a trifle. The tobacco mar- 
ket, it will be seen, has been more animated, and as 
freights have decreased, it is to be expected that a 
considerable amount will be shipped ere long. The 
accounts from the tobacco growing districts of Mary- 
Jand are unfavorable—there has been a great dimin- 
ution in the amount planted, and the season has ope- 
rated against that which has been put out, alike with 
other crops.] 

Coupons, 86a88—Stocks generally maintain their 
prices, and in some an advance has taken place— 
Coffee, Rio, 7a73; Laguayra 7;—Herrings, 5.12a 
5.25—-Shad 9a9.25—Mackerel, $11.25, for No. 1; $8 
for No. 2; and $6.75 a7 for No. 3—Howard street 
Flour, $8.75, but the market is not brisk ; City Mills 
$9, firm, but some will not sell at that rate, stock 
small—Susquehanna, sales at $8.87a9—Rye Flour, 
$6.87a7—Corn Meal, $5.25 per bbl.—Wheat, at the 
beginning of the week, sold at $2.06a2.08 for good 
to prime Pa. red, but at the close of the week sales 
were made at $1.90a2.00, shippers having withdrawn 
from the market for the time being—Corn, at the 
beginning of last week, sold at $1.05a1.06 for Md. 
yellow, and $1.03 for Md. white, at the latter end 
of the week, yellow brought $1.06a1.08, and white 
$1.00a1.02, and Pa. yellow $1.08; 4000 bush. heavy 
North River yellow brought $1.10—Rye, Pa. $1.36 
al.40—Oats, 58a60—Molasses, Cuba 21a23}, Porto 
Rico, 30a32—Pork, Mess $16.50, prime $13.87a14 ; 
bulk pork, sides, 9c., and hams 8}c.—Bacon, shoul- 
ders 73a8; hams, 95a10;—Beef, mess, scarce, is 
held at $15, prime $10a10.50, and No. 1. at $13— 
Lard, 9}a10—Cheese, 1lc. in boxes—Sales, $5a5.50 
—Sugars, N. O. $6.25a7, and $6.50a7.50 ; for Porto 
Rico, $6.50a7.50— Whiskey, 334a34c.—Wool, noth- 
ing doing of moment—Tobacco, has been more ani- 
mated during the week ; the amount inspected thus 
far is considerably less than during the correspond- 
ing period of last year—all the good lots coming in, 
are of ready sale, whilst common and inferior sorts 
are not inquired for—prices are well maintained ; 
some parcels of fine yellow from the upper section 
of this State sold as high as $15a20—We quote infe- 
rior and common, Maryland, .50; middling to 
good $3a3.50 ; good $6; and fine $7a12. There is 
not much doing in Ohio. We quote as follows, viz : 
Common $2a3.50; good $4.50a6; fine red and wrap- 
pery $6.50a9; fine yellow $9a11, and extra wrappery 
$10al12. The inspections for the last 4 weeks are, 

d. 3029 hds; Ohio 429; Ky.&Pa. 10 hds; Total 3568. 


CartLe.—There was 882 head of Beeves offered 
| at the scales to-day, of which 311 were purchased 
by city butchers ; 301 remain over; and 207 head 
were driven to Philadelphia. Prices ranged from 
$3a4.50 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, equal to $6a8.75 
net, and averaging $4. 

Hogs.—Sales of live hogs were made to-day at 
$6.25a6.75. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, FROM 281 OF 
APRIL, ro rHe 28TH or MAY. 


Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carrell county. 
Tuken at 6 o'clock, a. m., 2 0’clock, noon, and at 6 o’clock. 














Wind. Temperature Remarks. 
2R/8 SE BE) 50 70 63 Clear 
2WSw 8S WW) 53 7% 65 Cloudy Clear Rain 
30}585W SW W 54 7 63 Clear 
11w WwW W/ 47 63 54 Clear 

8 NE E| 4 50 53 Rain 1 inch 
3};w W W| 4 68 63 Clear 
45w SW S| 43 69 57 Clear 
5\w W_ W) 49 68 60 Clear 
6|;W NE S| 53 70 63 Clear 
7;SW SW SW) 48 74 68 Clear 
8sisw SW SW| 45 76 72 Clear 
9S SE E} 49 65 63 Cloudy Shower 
10/E SE SE) 58 73 68 |Rain1-2in. Cloudy Clear 
1I/SE SE SE) 61 72 68 Cloudy, Clear 
12| SE s £) 60 73 61 Cloudy Shower 
13|NE NE N&§) 51 63 65 Cloudy Clear 
14|INE NE 8/53 63 63 Cloudy Clear 
15|W W E58 73 71 Clear 
16;}Ww SW S|) 47 73 65 Clear 
WIE E S| 43 68 65 Clear 
18|S Ss S| 46 70 64 | Clear frost in the valley 
19/8 SE NE| 50 75 70 Clear, 
201W NW NW 54 79 75 Clear 
21)\wW 8 S| 56 76 67 Clear 
2S SE SW) 60 75 68 Cloudy Showery 
2318 8 S| 63 65 67 Cloudy Rain 
4sw 8S W| 62 73 71 Rain 1 in. 
25|}vw W SW) 65 8 81 Clear 
26\SwW SW W| 67 76 66 Shower Cloudy 
2717 SW SW 57 66 63 Cloudy Clear 
217 W Sl 68 Clear 











re SUBSCRIBER takes pleasure in returning thanks to 
the many gentlemen who have favoured him with their 
MILL-WORK ; also to the farmers and planters for their libe- 
ral support in the Machine line, and would respectfullyy in- 
form them, that his endeavors to please will continue unremit- 
ting. He is prepared at all times to build any of the following 
kinds ot MILLS. Overshot, Pitch Back, Breast, Undershot, 
Reacting, Steam, Wind, Tide, Horse—power, or Tread Mills ; 
and having the best of workmen employed at pattern and ma- 
chine making, he can at all times furnish the best articles at 
the lowest prices, such as Horsepowers, Pettigrew Shellers, 
Murray’s Shellers, 4 kinds hand and power Shellers, portable 
Mills adapted to any power, Corn and Cob grinders, Straw, 
Hay and Fodder Cutters, Carry-log and Mill Screws ; also ma- 
factures Hoisting Machines, Hoisting Cranes, Pile Drivers, 
Turning Lathes and Steam Engihes ; and any kind of Machine 
Model or Mill-work built to order. Any kind of Casti an 
Smith-work atthe lowest prices. I warrant all Mills planned 
and erected by me to operate well. JAS. MU Y, 
Millwright, York noar Light st. Baltimore. 

Also for sale, Jas. Murray’s patent separating Shellers,which 
shells and puts the corn in perfect order at the same time, for 
the millor for shipping—Persons living near the city can bring 
with them one or two barrels of corn, and give the sheller a 
fair trial before purchasing. 

He has also for sale, the following second hand Machinery : 
Wpair 4 ft 6 in. French burr Millstones, with all the gearing; 1 
pair 3 ft 6in. French Burr Millstones, with all the gearing ; 
and some Saw Mill work—the whole are good, and as or all 
of the above will be sold low. a 
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HUSSEY’S REAPER. 


<a 


ce am 





TO THE FARMERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


As harvest is near at hand, permit me to call your | knowledged as one of the best, as he is one of the 
your attention to the subject of Reaping Machines—| oldest farmers in Maryland. Ina letter to the A- 
and [am more immediately induced to do so, from | merican Farmer, dated Queen Ann’s Co. 26th June 

: he om - ; : : ’ 
the circumstance of an advertisement having ap-| (published in the August No. of that journal, for 
peared in the May No. of the American Farmer, in 1846, page 52,) he says: 
which McCormick’s Reaper, offered for sale by the | “1 commenced harvest on the 17th, and finished on the 25th. 
advertiser, is said to be ‘ now considered the most per- ea pod =o eee and red — a a oor 

. ” * 2 a need W e Mediterranean was in the dough s e, an 
fect machine made,” for the cutting of grain. Wheth by the time it was cut, the red chaff was in the same condition. 
er the bold assertion of the vender is sufficient to e8- | lost no wheat from shattering or the falling of the straw. 
tablish this proposition, in the face of the testimony, ‘ The performance of the Reaper answered my folie a. 

: : ic | tations. There was no stoppages except for oiling, and itcut 
I vp oe ngage produce, e will be ry be public | heavy and light wheat with the same facility; a part of my 
to decide—an in giving the annexed evidence on | Wheat, by estimation, exceeds twenty bushels to the acre, and 
which I rely for the vindication of the claims to su-| none produces less than twelve.” 
periority for my own Reaper, I would remark, that) The editor of the American Farmer, in the same 
this is not a tithe of what 1 could produce from nu-| No. of his journal, same page, thus speaks of the 
merous evidences in my possession, were it deemed | operation of the Reaper: 
necessary—but the character of the gentlemen who ‘* We witnessed the operation or Mr. Hussey’s Reaper at the 
have furnished that which I do present, is sufficient} Alms House farm near this city, on a field of wheat; it was 
to establish all I claim, as to the complete triumph | yond he ian tee jon hed es a oy 

P ° . Pare | wheat was ec ently in the worst possible conditi lav- 

of my invention over M Cormick 8, or’ any other for | ing been beaten down in every direction, and the grass as Ingh 
the purpose of cutting grain. And since taking up | as the grain in many places—the triumph of the machine, how- 
my pen to write this article, I have received a letter | ever, was oom lete j ite execution was Geass and more = 
- *. | feet than could possidiy have been accomplished, under the 

from a as a 9 —— to = a Fo circumstances, by hand, and gave the utmost satisfaction toall 
denton, N. C., May 13t » Which 1 have shewn to the | wo witnessed its perormances ; the principal difficulty in its 
Editor of the American Farmer, requesting me to | way, Was the inefficiency of the binders, a dozen of whom, in- 
send him one of my Reapers—from this letter [ will | — phar Rae be een to keep vy track ha 
. : : shieh | of the eat, causing frequent stoppages of the machine. 

take the liberty of extracting one s¢ ntence, which It was a beautiful and an animating sight, and we feel full con- 
the writer of course never dreamed of seeing in print | fidence that this invention of our fellow-townsman will be uni- 
—it is as follows: versally adopted, and become a blessing to the human family. 


2. . Our friend, Major Jones, of Delaware, through whose public 

“<M? Cormick ’s Machine I have seen at work, a number | spirit one of the Reapers was first introduced into his State, 

of them having been purchased in this neighborhood last | informs us that the number has very greatly increased during 

season, and owing to its being too slenderly made, or some | the last are, ane that many — = required, but in 

rh . TRE consequence of the delay in forwarding orders to the inventor 

other osuse, IT PROV ED A F AILU RE, or at on | time was not allowed hiin to fill the cine? . . 
rate, so near a failure that NOT ONE WILL HAVE J. Pollok B Ex f lif. c 

THE PLEASURE OF SEEING THE HARVEST | , J: Pollok Banguyn, Esq., of Halifax, N.C. pur- 

FIELD ANOTHER TIME.” chased one of M’Cormick’s and one of my Repears 

ape last year, for the purpose of testing for himself which 

was the most perfect machine for cutting wheat.— 

| In a communication in the Southern Planter, and re- 

|published in the American Farmer, since the last 


ler ae he says: 








This unlooked for, and voluntary statement, from 

a gentleman whose character can be vouched for by 
the respectable mercantile house in this city, to whom 
reference is made in regard to the shipment of the 
machine, speaks volumes in reply to the statement 
of Mr. M’Cormick’s agent, that his Reaper is “‘now | Hussey’s and M’Cormick reapers. Now, as you have asked 
considered the most perfect machine made,” for cutting | me to furnish the ‘Planter’ with the result of my own experi- 
grain, when compared to the following evidences in |¢nce and opinion as to the comparative merits of the two ma- 
f the enti ess of mine. And to begin | chines, itis now at your service. 1 have had them both in op- 

support 0 1€ entire suce 0 = . 8 eration, (as the weather would permit,) for the last fortnight, 
with the testimony of the Hon. Wm. Carmichael, ac-/ and have cut with the two rather upwards of two hundred a- 
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tres of wheat. Both machines have been, I think, very fairly 
ested in all qualities of grain, from wheat five feet and more 
n height, both standing up, and lodged and tangled, and aver- 
pging, as is supposed, from thirty and forty bushels down to 
ight thin wheat not averaging more than four bushels, (being 
ome galled hills.) and { am candidly and decidedly of opinion that 
ussey’s machine is vastly superior. I deem it superior, not 
nly in the execution of its work, but in the durability of the 
achine. So well pleased am 1 with its performance, that I 
ave ordered another machine of Hussey’s for my next harvest 
aud also one, and probably two, for my father’s plantation. I 
consider this machine invaluable to the grower of wheat, and 
would recommend every farmer who grows even fifty acres of 












wheat to purchase one. He may rest assured that he will be 
pleased with his purchase.” 

Mr. Burguyn has purchased other machines of me 
this year, which are now on their way to N. Carolina. 

The editor of the Richmond Planter, to whom the 
above letter from Mr. B. was addressed, (and who 
was the agent of Mr. M’Cormick, for Virginia,) in 
publishing it, remarks : 

‘We feel bound to state, that we acted this year as the a- 
at for M’Cormick’s machine, and that we have heard great 

plaint of the in which it was gotten up; but it is 
but fair also to state that we believe Mr. M’Cormick himself 
as been superintending the manufacture of his machine in the 
State of New York, and that peer his work has not been 
las well done as it would have been could he have seen to it in 
person. The following communication is altogether in favor 
of Hussey’s machine.” 

Dr. Muse, another of the most eminent agricultu- 
tists of this State, in a letter to the editor of the 
“Farmer,” published in the Sept. No. 1846, page 79, 
says: 

«} have so often been disappointed in the too early purchase 
of new labor-saving and economical inventions, that in this in- 
stance, I waited patiently, wntil it might have received the best 
impress of the inventor’s skill, and | am now gratified, after a 
fair and full experiment ut my late harvest, to make the following 
feport of its performance, in common justice to the inventor, 
and for the encouragement of those who have not yet availed 
themselves of its advantages.” 

The Dr. then gives the result of his trial, which 
was eminently satisfactory. 

Messrs. C. P. Holcomb, Dr. J. W. Thompson, J. 
C. Clark, and John Jones, (well known to the far- 
mers not only of Delaware, but of the United States, ) 
the committee of Invitation of the New Castle (Del.) 
Agricultural Society, in their letter to me requesting 
my attendance at their exhibition last Fall, thus al- 
ludes to my machine: 

“As the inventor of “‘Hussey’s Reaping Machine,” you have 
given great additional advantages and facilities to the tarmer in 
the cutting of his grain crop: indced, so complete and perfect is 
your nme, and so great the labor it saves, so heavy the bur- 
den it takes from toil, that you cannot but be regarded as having 

-onferred a national benefit, and being the especial benefactor 

f the farmer.” 

Mr. J. Locke, of Oldham Co. Ky., in a letter to me, af- 
ter mentioning the delight es by all who witnessed 
the ss of my reaper, adds : 

*“ We had documents in the house stating that M’Cormack’s 
Machines drove yours out of the field in Virginia—I can tes- 
tify that yours has driven his out of the State, for his are sent 
back to Cincinnati, while yours I retain.’? 

The above, I hope, is sufficient to convince any 
upprejudiced mind, how far the assertion is founded 
in fact, that M’Cormick’s Reaper is ‘‘considered the 
most perfect machine made”—and with this plain 
statement of facts, 1 leave the subject to the dispas- 
Sionate consideration of an intelligent public. 
Respectfully, OBED HUSSEY, 
1. Baitimore. 





June 

€>For the benefit of those who have already pur- 
chased my Reaper, as well as those who may here- 
after obtain it, 1 will add the accompanying direc- 
tions. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING HUSSEY’S REAPER. 


Baltimore, whether the machine can be shipped 
whole or in pieces. If shipped in pieces, to be put 
together at its place of destination, care should be 
taken to screw the nuts down tight, and to have all 
the parts well adjusted, and properly secured before 
starting. 

When about to start, oil all the gudgeons, and draw 
the machine about the field a short time to see that 
all the parts work smoothly together, and to accus- 
tom the horses to their new draught before encoun- 
tering the wheat, so that a regular and brisk walk 
can be maintained after the machine strikes the 


wheat. 
The driver being mounted on one of the horses, 
must do his duty. he quantity to be cut in a day, 


and the neatuess of the work, will depend much on 
the driving. If the machine be driven too far in, 
a Strip will be left uncut, if too far off the cut will 
be narrow. 

To make neat work the first round should be cut 
with a cradle ; but when that is not done, (as is the 
practice with some) the machine in returning takes 
up the wheat knocked down by the horses, with but 
little waste. 

When the corners of the field are square, it is bet- 
ter to keep them so, than to endeavour to round them. 
When the machine approaches a corner the horses 
should be kept under such command as to be stopped 
as soon as the cut is out, then turn short at right an- 
gles without going ahead, this will swing the cutters 
full in, on starting down the next side. 

While the machine is cutting, the raker must be 
firmly seated on the box, with rake in hand, which 
he will use in pushing off the wheat in heaps, nearly 
in the same manner as he would use a paddle in 
paddling a boat. 

The wheat as it is cut will fall back on the plat- 
form ; when sufficient has fallen for a sheaf the ra- 
ker must push it off behind with the rake. Instead 
of putting the rake directly down on the fallen wheat, 
it should be carried forward and put down into the 
heads of the standing grain then being cut; as the 
rake comes down the grain thus bent backwards 
goes off with the sheaf clean from the platform, be- 
fore any part of the next sheaf falls on the rake. 

When the grain is tangled and todged, or when the 
wind blows from behind, or when the wheat is very 
light the speed of the horses should be increased.— 
The grain may be, and sometimes is, in a condition 
to make it necessary to cut but one way, and return 
empty, to make clean work. 

The cutting and binding is done simultaneously ; 
the binders from 4 to 10 according to the weight of 
the crop, are arranged round the lot to be cut, at 
equal distances from each other, to bind as the ma- 
chine goes round. Great attention should be paid to 
keeping the machine in order, to ensure its durability 
and good performance. The bevil wheel from its 
nature inclines to press out of gear. When from 
use it shall be found not to reach deep enough into 
the cogs of the crank pinion, the key should be made 
thicker by leather or otherwise. 

The brass boxes on the crank must not be allowed 
too much play, as the wearing increases with the in- 
crease of play; the brasses should be kept as close as 
possible to the journal without binding, this is done 
by putting strips of leather behind the boxes as they 
wear. 

In changing the cut from a high to a low stubble, 
observe the following rules: If it be the large ma- 





It will depend on the manner of conveyance from 
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or down on the curved posts, where extra holes are 
provided for the bolts. The change at the end of 
the platform is made by turning the axle of the truck 
wheel up side down, or by putting it above, or be- 
low the wood-work. The change at the forward 
wheels is made by changing the blocks on the end 
of the coupling timber from the upper to the lower 
side, or vise versa. 

The change in the small machine is made by turn- 
ing the boxes of the main axle up side down, and 
changing the tongue bolts. The change in the plat- 
form is the same as in the large machine. 

A very important direction to be remembered is 
to oil the crank in all its bearings, more particularly 
in the brass boxes, as often as once in every mile the 
machine runs; the other parts are oil’d less frequent- 


ly. 
OBED HUSSEY. 
June 1—It. 


he “Simon pure,” and invincible Wirey PLOW still in 

the field—A. G. MOTT, at No. 38 Enxsor Street, near 
the Bel-Air Market—Manutacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Grain- 
Cradles, W heat-Fans, Corn-Shellers, Straw- Cutters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, §c. §c.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricultnral community ofthe 
fact, that he is the only manufacturer in the “ Monumental 
city” of the Genuine Witey Pow (right and lett hand) 
composed of the real ‘simon pure’ and justly celebrated New 
York composition, chilled castings, the points of which, are 
warranted to stand the most rugged soil equal to steel, at a 
cost of about two cents per acre, tor blacksmith’s bill.—If you 
are for bargains, call, or send your orders, for he guarantees his 
mplements good as the best, and cheap as the cheapest, for 
cash, and delivered in any part of the city free of charge. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
nufacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroeder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steain, 














NOTICE. 

CLAIRMONT NURSERY, 

Near Baltimore, Md. 

We again take pleasure in notifying our various 
customers and the public, that the time has nearly arrived for 
transplanting Trees, &c., andconsider our stock of fruit trees 
superior to what they have ever been before both in quality 
and in quantity, as we have had an opportuty of testing their 
correctness from our standard Trees which are extensively 
bearing.—We deem it unnecessary to enumerate the various 
kinds of fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, Green 
House plants, Flower roots, &c. &c., suffice it to say our Nur- 
sery and Seed Garden occupies about 100 acres of the Farm, 
and our determination is to give satisfaction if possible, both 
in price and quality—printed Catalogues, giving our prices, will 
be be sent gratis; where large quantities are wanted considera- 
ble discount will be made. Letters addressed to R. Sinclair, 
Jr. & Co., Light St., Baltimore, or the subscribers, Balto. Md. 
will meet with prompt attention. 

Persons wishing to act as Agents will please let us hear from 
them: Octl SINCLAIR & CORSE. 


PERUVIAN §& ICHABOE GUANO. 
ARMERS wishing to apply this valuable manure can be 
Boitmishea with a pure article at the lowest importation 
prices by addressing W. WHITELOUCK, 
Corner of Gay & High-streets, Baltimore. 
Also, Clover, Timothy, and Orchard Seed. 3t* Mar. 1 








OMMER’S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—The 
Dsubscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 
for the Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 
the right to use them, forany sized farm, at 85 each. Address 
(post paid) ml Sami. Sanps, office of “A. Farmer.” 

PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 
The subscriber is manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of different siz- 
es; also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
Cutters, Corn and ‘Tobacco Cultivators, 
a f&CORN SHELLERS, &e. Also, 

THRESHING MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom reference 
is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. T’. Beard, Th. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, J.T. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Igiehart, A. Sellman, R.Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, Geo. 








horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Power & Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at $90, 40,65 and &75; Improved Seed and Corn Planter, 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $12. 


“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.’ 


DECOMPOSI- 
TION, 





NN. 


PULVERIZA- 
TI 





HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH”—In Provuty & Mears’ No. 
5 1-2, “confessedly the best PLOUGH known in this coun- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,’’ we have coin- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted. also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, which with the facility of turning it into a Tandem 2, 
4, or 3horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders it the 
Ne Pivs Utrra of perfection. During the past season it re- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PLoven, at Philadel- 
ja ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
1.; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$300 ; and at Prince George’s society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST’ PLOUGH 
for general purposes.”? Their one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same model, self-sharpening, and car- 
rying asod furrow 10 in wide with great ease and precision. 
In addition to the above, the Premium list of the Prouty & 
Mears’ Centre Draught Plongh for the present season, is as 
foliows, viz: 
New Castle Co. Del.,6 premiums out of 8, including the first 
two premiums. 
Concord, Mass., 5 premiums out of 8, furrows 10in. deep. 
Philadelphia, Ist premium for the best plongh, of the trial. 
‘Taunton, Mass,5 premiums, including the three first premiums. 
Newtown, Bucks Co, Pa., “the best Plough for pulverizing the 
soiland burying the stubble.”’ 
For sale at No. 55 Lieut st. Baltimore, Mr. EZRA WHIT- 
MAN being appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 


Wells, Geo. Gale, Dr. Fenwick, A. Franklin, J.C. Weems, 

of Anne Arundel county ; G. W. Weems,J. T. Barber, R. B. 

Chew, W. Boswell, Y. Howes, of Calvertco. Md. {Agent 

of Evans Davis, Baltimore co. for sale of the Woodcock Plow. 
Pennsylvania Grain Cradles. CHAS. H. DRURY, 
Gillingham alley, entrance from Howard st. near Pratt, 

mal and store, Hollingsworth st. corner Pratt. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


he subscriber has on hand a general 
assortment of Garpen, FLower, and 
Hers Seeps. Catalogues may be had 
ou application at his store. 


SAMUEL SANDS, 


122 Baltimore-street. 


SMULL & Co. 
No. 60 Pratr-st. and East Fatus Avenue, . 
3 doors north of Pratt-street Bridge, 

AVE FOR SALE, STEAM BOILERS of various sizes, 

well adapted to Farms, for cooking tood tor Cattle—as E- 

conomy is the order of the day, they can safely recommend 

= before any other Boiler now in use, for saving of fuel and 
Jabor. 

They manufacture likewise to order, Cylinder or Portable 
Boilers, Force and Light Pumps—Copper, Wrought-iron, aud 
Lead Pipes—Brass Cocks, Couplings, and all other appuratus 
for Steaming purposes. 

(G-All orders thankfully received and promptly executed. 

Ap. 1 











SEED POTATOES—Just received and for sale, a small lot 
of Maine Mercer Potatoes, a good article selected for seed, 
at No. 55, Corner of Light and Pratt-strets. 
Ap. 1 E. WHITMAN, Jr. 


Ore ORANGE SEED.— We have received from Ohio, 
25 Quarts Osage Orange Seed, which we are selling at 
Farmers wishing to plant a beautiful and strong 
Also 





#4 per quart. 
live fence should avail themselves of this opportunity. 
ou hand a few bushels Jerusulem Artichoke roots at $2. 

R. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 





vecinity. decl 








Ap. 1~it. 62 Light sueei, Baltimore. 
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The Subscribers are manufacturing and offer for sale* Gray’s 
Patent Endless Rail-way Horse Powers (see fig.) for 1 and 2 
Horses. The construction of these Powers is very simple, 
strong and effectual. Price $85a8110 

Lever Horse Powers for 2 and capacity sufficient for 6 
horses, 8100 


Lever Horse Powers for 2 or 8 horses, $150 
Threshing Machines, 35, 40ag60 
Seperators, ‘ 

Rice’s Fanning Mills, 25a$30 
Watkins’ and Rolling Screen Mills $2530 


Wood & Iron Braced Cradles, with warranted Scythes at- 
tached “ dage5 
Grain and Hay Rakes $l0ai2 


“'THRESHING MACHINES, HORSE POWERS, &c. 
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Harvest Tools of every descripton, aah 
2 and 3 Furrow Plows for Seeding, Cultivating - &e. np 


Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, 
and steel tines 

*Itis proper to remark in regard to this description of Pow- 
er, that the weight of the Horse 1s as important as strength, 
consequently they are of most value to those who work —_ 
horses—otherwise the Lever Powers are decidedly prefe 
and best adapted for the southern counties of Md. and Virgin- 
ia, where the horses are generally small and light. 

R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 

June 1 Manufacwurers & Seedsmen, 62 Light-st. 


—_—Veeeeee 


Made with cast-iron 
$3.50a6 





IME—LIME—The subscriber is prepared to furnish from 
his depot at the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE 
LIME of the purest description, deliverable at any point on 
the Chesapeake Bay or its tributaries, at such prices as cannot 
fail to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25c. 
per bushel, in hhds., or at $1 per bbl. E. J. COOPER, 
July 1 City B Baltimore,lock. 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers! Be early in sending your orders for Machines to 
cut your wheat; the time from now to harvest is so short, that 
| delay may lead to disappointment. 
_ Itis now decided beyond a doubt, that where this machine 
is well known, no other machine for the same purpose can be 
sold without great sacrifice, if at all. Address the patentee as 
usual. may | OBED HUSSEY, Baltimore. 


NOTICE TO FARMERS. 
by rey who intend purchasing the “ Wrought Iron 

Rail-way Horse Power and Thrashing Machine, the pres- 
ent season, will confer a great favor, by sending in their orders 
as early as practicable. ‘This suggestion is made from the 
fact of our having received numerous orders for this machine, 
also that the usual press of business incident to the harvest 
time, may in some measure prevent our being able to supply 
other costomers, unless we have their orders handed in in sca- 
son, to have them in readiness when wanted. 

EZRA WHITMAN, jr. 
Cor. of Light & Pratt-street, Baltimore. 
M‘CORMICK’S VIRGINIA REAPER. 
ARRANTED to cut from 10 to 20 acres per day, and 
now considered the most perfect machine made for this 
purpose—For sale by E. WHITMAN, jr. 
may 1 corner of Light & Pratt sts. Baltimore , Md. 
GRANT’S PREMIUM WHEAT FAN & GRAIN 
RADLES, 
OR \ ne at the warehouse of 
m 








may 1 








E. WHITMAN, jr. 


corner Light & Pratt sts, Baltimore, Md. 








ARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS, Agricultural and other 
BOOKS, for sale by SAMUEL SANDS, 
Ap. 1. 122 Baltimore-street. 


APS of the United States and Mexico, of Ma- 
ryland, Delaware and Pennsylvania ; of the 
Seat of War, &c.&c. Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
History, a valuable work—Morse’s Atlas, &c.— 
Mitchell’s National Map, for Travellers—A synopsis 
of the last census—A General View of the United 
States and a Description of each State, with various 
Tabular Statements,&c. These works are worthy 
ofinspection. For saleby SAMUEL SANDS, 
122 Baltimore st, 








To Carpenters and Builders. 
HE ARCHITECT, and Practical House Car- 
penter, illustrated by 64 engravings, which ex- 
hibit the orders of Architecture, and other elements 
of the art, designed for the use of carpenters and 
builders—by Asher Benjamin, Architect. 
The Architect, and Complete Builder’s Guide, by 
the same. For sale by 8S. SANDS, 
122 Baltimore street. 


TO MECHANICS. 

CRIBNER’S Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Compa- 

ion—Nicholson’s Mechanie’s Companion—Me- 
chanic’s Own Book, by Pilkington—Lives of Eminent 
Mechanics—The Eureka, a monthly publication, 
edited by a committee of the National Society of In- 
ventors—The Scientific American, a weekly pa- 
per, devoted to the Mechanic Arts—For sale at 

No. 122 Baltimore st., by SAMUEL SANDS. 
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HITMAN’S WROUGHT IRON RAIL-WAY HORSE 

POWER AND THRESHING MACHINE.—Farmers 
will bear in mind, that the Subscriber is the -_. individual 
who manufactures or sells the Wrought Iron Rail-way Horse 
Power and Thrashing Machine in the State of Maryland—the 
advantage this machine has over the heavy and complicated 
cast-iron ones, is so well understood and apparent to all that 
it need not be pointed out, as the fact is now established, that 
Whitman’s Wrought Iron Rail-way Power is easier kept in 
order, less laborious for the Horses, will do double the work, 
and last more than twice as long as any other machine that 
has ever been used in this country—as some evidence of the 
above fact, I will state that about 1400 of our machines are 
now in use, and I will take the liberty to refer to some few in- 
dividuals in the vicinity of Baltimore. 


WHITMAN’S HORSE POWER AND THRESHING MACHINE. 








Samuel Sutton, 
David McCoy, 

J. & A. P. Moore, 
William Worthington, 
Wm. Gent, 

Geo. Harryman, 
B. Wellman, 
James Swan, 

©. R. Barney, 
Daniel Bowly, 
Wm. Shipley, 
John Rider, 
Joseph Parker, 
Jesse Slingluff, 
Thomas J. Talbot, 





8. EASTMAN is resolved on selling out his present 


@stock on hand at very reduced prices and on accommo- | 


dating terms—those in want of the following named articles 
will do well to give a call before purchasing, they shall be put 
at a lower price than an equally good article can be purchased 
for in this city, viz: 4 four-horse Powers, well made; and 9 
superior Threshing Machines; all of which will be sold far be- 
low their first cost—Davis’ Improved Ploughs, Connecticut 
Improved Plough, Cleazy Self-sherpening Ploughs, N. York 
No. 12 1-2, and Woods’, No. 1 1-2 with coulters and a 
great variety of other Ploughs, some of the Brag Ploughs— 
Corn and Tobacco Cultivators, Harrows of various kinds, su- 
perior Wheat Fans, his patent Cylindrical Straw Cutters of 
all sizes,Corn Shellers, two Hoisting Machines for ware- 
houses, one Farm Cart; 2 pair Cart Wheels for furm use, one 
powerful Tobacco Press, Harness, Swingle Trees, Shovels and 
Spades, &c.—a great variety of Plough Castings at reduced 
prices, at Wholesale & Retail. Entrance to his counting 
room by an alley, through his front building, No. 180 Pratt-st. 
N. B.—Steam Power privileges to let for turning Lathes (of 
which he has several for iron turning to hire with the power) 
and other machinery. J.5.E 
June 1. 





OOL & COTTON MANUFACTURERS DEPOT, 
342 BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore. 

The Subscribers, Generel Commission Merchants and Deal- 
ers in Wool and Cotton Manufacturings, Stock, Machinery and 
Findings, are prepared to make liberal advances on all produce 
or other property consigned us, and can assure our friends that 
our system of assorting and preparing wools, guarentees them 
the full market value of every fleece. We want for our cns- 
tomers from 6 to 900,000 Ibs. of various grades, Washed Amer- 
ican Wools, our charges shall be as low as any responsible 
house in the U. S.—and all business entrusted us transacted 
in a prompt and business-like manner. 

June 1 2t PORTER & TOWNER. 





‘4 UANO.—Ladies and others wanting small parcels of 
Guano for their flowers, grass plots, &c. can obtain it at 
the office of the American Farmer. June 1 


ERUSALEM ARTICHOKES.—A smu] lot for sale at the 
Office of the American Fanner—Price 50 cents per peck. 
June t 





| 








Geo. Jenkins, 
Frederick Harrison, 
James C. Atlee, 
Owen Cecil, 

Win. Farndies, 
Isaac Cole, 
William Price, 

J. W. Patterson, 
Thomas Cockey, 
William Gilmore, 
Cc. B. Calvert, 
James M’Cormack, 
Adam Booth, 


June l 


"ALF BRED AYRSHIRE HEIFERS.—For Sale, 4 half | 
bred Ayrshire Heifers, from 12 to 30 months old—they 
are out of good milch cows, by a full bred Ayrshire bull—they 


will be sold at 27} to $45 each, according to age. 
8. Sands, office American Farmer. 


Apply te 
Jue P° 





For Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 
be pie eee Letters—Hints on Etiquette 
and the Usages of Society—The Young Wife— 


The Young Husband-Etiquette for Gentlemen—Hand 
Book of Fashion—Manual of Politeness—The Young 
Lady’s Friend—Letters to Young Ladies, &c., for 
saleby SAMUEL SANDS, 122 Baltimore street. 











CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NO. 


Closing of the 2d vol. 
Work for June on Farm 
Mr. E. Stabler’s Wheat 
« A Learner” on the reno- 
vation of worn-outland 357 
Experiments by Medley’s Dis- 
trict Agricultural Society 35 
Mr. Coad’s report on the ap- 
pointment of an Agricultur- 
al Chemist 2 
John A. Carter’s Report on 
Ficlds and Fencing 
Premioms for subscribers wo 
vol. 3 p 
Notices—of the Farmer’s 
Club; of suffering among the 
»o0or in Maryland; of valua- 
e papers in the present No; 
of the Farmers’ Library; on 
the remittance of subscrip- 
tion money; of the Cincin- 
nati Agricultural Society 369 







The Wool Clip for 1847 6 
' Notice of a Young Cotswold 


{ 


353, Buck, for Mr. Simpson,S.C.* 
* Notice of an Ayrshire Bull, “ 


Do of Johnson’s Dictionary 
of Gardening, - 


Do of Morrell’s American 
Shepherd, % 


Questions and Answers on ful- 
lowing, buckwh’t& plaster370 
The crops, and the season, “ 
J. E.M. of Cambridge on do 371 
Cattle Show & fair at Easton “ 


364? Agricultural meeting in St. 


Mary’s Co. 372 


8) On Bayside Farming, report 


to the Md. Agr. Soc. 374 
Work in the Garden, June, 375 
Do among the Flowers, 376 
Sinclair’s endless rail way 
horse power, letter from 
A. Kimmel, 376 
Sheep husbun’y in the Sonth “ 
Meteorological Table, Markets 
Advertisements, ke. (see 
supplement.) 
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